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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS. 
CHAPTER III. THE RELATION OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

THE modern labor problem, which is, in one aspect, the sub- 
ject of this chapter, is uch more than a question of dollars and 
cents. It is a question of making industry a thoroughly social 
function. By social function we mean a necessary elemental 
human vocation, such as manufacture, art, or teaching, which, 
normally conducted, does not hamper, but reinforces, all other 
vocations. Does modern industry, as typically represented at 
the Chicago Stock Yards, fulfil this requirement? To answer 
this question in complete detail would necessarily carry us 
beyond the limit of this study. The purpose, however, here 
will be to indicate the point at which the current business 
methods tend to stunt the six elementary interests and to 
impede their normal functioning. We may then be in position 
to observe, at least in principle, what necessary methods of 
democratic reorganization must be and are being applied in 
industry. ‘And there is no need to beat about the bush in say- 
ing that democracy is not in reality what it is in name until it is 
industrial as well as civil and political.””* The purpose of the 
chapter, then, is not merely to find fault (anybody can do that 

‘JOHN Dewey, Ethics of Democracy, p. 25. 
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with any institutions), but to call special attention to the needs 
and possibilities of certain improvements to the business itself.’ 

We have presented thus far a statement of what the intrinsic 
nature of democracy is, and what the general relation of industry 
to democracy is. In chap. i we noted the immense growth 
and importance of industry at the Chicago Stock Yards. In 
chap. ii we have observed the chief features of the Stock 
Yard community and have noted the special conditions of 
social weakness and distress. We are now in a position to dis- 
cuss the question of the influence of modern industry as here 


represented upon the elemental functions of democracy. 


SECTION XII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE HEALTH O} 
THE COMMUNITY. 

The health function, or health interest, expresses itself in the 
periodic performance during the day, by each individual, of 
certain acts directed especially to maintaining the energy and 
effective action of the body, such as eating, sleeping, bathing, 
toilet, and exercise. It is a mere truism that insufficient atten- 


tion to these acts not only impairs health, but thereby makes 


impossible an adequate performance of any of the other social 


functions. The individual not performing the function of exer- 
cise normally, in the broad sense, cannot attend properly to any 
of the social or business or intellectual or artistic or devotional 


or political duties. But, furthermore, not only is the mere per- 


the performance be in accordance with the degree of refinement 
demanded of the individual by the civilization in which he finds 
himself. The crude and slovenly performance of the exercise 
function may be sufficient to keep a Bushman or Plains Indian 
in the normal performance of his correspondingly crude and 
slovenly daily duties. But a citizen of an enlightened common- 
wealth, if he be a real citizen, and not merely an alien and an 

‘For valuable reference works upon the general subject of “ industrial better- 
ment” see: SHUEY, Factory People and Their Employees; GILMAN, A Dividend to 
Labor; TOLMAN, /ndustrial Betterment, a monograph of the American Social Science 
Association, November 16, 1900; U.S. Labor Bulletin, No. 37, for November, 1900; 


Social Service, the magazine of the League for Social Service, New York city. 


formance of the functions necessary, it is also necessary that 
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outcast, requires for the adequate performance of the tasks 
exacted from him, even in the attention to his bodily needs, a 
sociability of attendance, a wealth of appurtenances, a knowl- 
edge of methods, a beauty of surroundings, and a just regard 
by and for others, which the savage knows nothing about. 
According to the the- 
ory of democracy — 
the theory of an or 
ganic and prosperous 
society—all social 
functions must thus 
react into each social 
function, making it 
what it really is, an 
expression of the 
whole social life, and 


not of merely a part 


of it. Unless we wish 
MEN’S LOCKERS, LAVATORY, AND BATH. 
to regard and maintain TinCan Depastment, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
as savages and aliens 
a part of our citizens, we must see to it that no institution or 
group of institutions shall be conducted on the principle that 
the health of any of its members shall be disregarded or ruth- 
lessly impaired. Yet this has been, until within recent years, at 
any rate, the prevailing principle of modern business, simply as 
‘‘business.”’ It is safe to say that, unchecked by law and stern 
public sentiment, the tendency of the blind principle of hostile 
competition in business would so lengthen working hours, 
reduce wages, limit air and light, and employ women and _ chil- 
dren, as to cause a retrograde movement toward a barbarous 
stage of society among the wage-workers, as is amply illustrated 
in English industrial history... Undue emphasis upon produc- 


tion for its own sake —that is, solely for the sake of profits to 


be productively reinvested — becomes a menace to all the other 


social functions by limiting their influence chiefly to a small 
favored property class, and considering the rest as largely aliens. 


t Cf. TOYNBEE, Zhe /ndustrial Revolution, pp. 32 ff. 
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Good employers, it is worth noting, are beginning to recognize 
this truth, and in many parts of the world are socializing their 
industries by the introduction of lunch-rooms, toilet facilities, 
baths, sanitary ventilation, and many similar health accommoda- 
tions for the wage workers; and this on the grounds, not of 
charity, but of justice 
and business prudence.’ 
This movement, which 
must ultimately develop, 
not on the grounds of 
paternalism, but along 
the lines of true democ- 
racy, is, however, as yet, 
compared with its mer- 
its, but slowly finding 
favor in the business 
world. 
The sanitary condi- 
tions at the Chicago 
Stock Yards are much 


improved over former 
A FACTORY EMERGENCY HOSPITAL, 
years. With the intro- 
H, J. Heinz Co.) : 
duction of refrigeration 
methods and the manufacture of by-products, many of the earlier 
and most glaring menaces to health in the packing industry have 
been abolished. But, as all candid persons familiar with the 
business will admit, there is certainly as much room for improve- 
ment here as in any other line of industry. 
The south branch of the Chicago River, lying, as indicated 
on the map, just north and northwest of the Stock Yards, is now, 
since the improvement of the drainage canal and the better 


utilization of waste in the yards, a much more wholesome place 


than formerly, and yet it is a fact still that small animals and 


fowls may sometimes make their way across the river upon its 

'For specific instances, among many others, may be mentioned the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., of Cleveland, O.; Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass.; 
the Ferris Bros., of Newark, N. J.; J. H. Williams & Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y. For 


others see TOLMAN, /oc. cit. 
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coating of filth and grease. The effects of such a condition 
upon the health of neighboring families may perhaps be 
imagined. Another conspicuous menace to the health of the 
community directly connected with the yards is the large dump 
for refuse from the stables and elsewhere which is located inthe 
southern part of 
the yards. 
Regarding 
more incon- 
spicuous condi- 
tions of bad 
sanitation,more 
immediately 
connected with 
the packing 
houses them- 
selves, are the 
provisions, o1 
GIRLS’ RECREATION ROOM, 
rather lack of 
provisions, for 
light, air, and general cleanliness. An abundant supply of sun- 
light is coming to be recognized by all scientific experts to be 
one of the most powerful preventives of disease-bearing germs 
and one of the most powerful promoters of cheerfulness and 
positive good health. It is not too much to say, however, that a 
large proportion of the workmen at the yards are compelled to 
labor in cold, dark, damp passage-ways which scarcely ever see 
the glare of full sunlight. If employment at a given station be 
considered the legitimate life-occupation of any one person, it 
must be conceded that such conditions, tending inevitably to 


dispiritedness and ill-health, must be remedied, if democracy in 


industry is to be anything more than a name." 


* For generally good conditions in this respect, especially for the free use of sky 
lights and high ceilings, Nelson Morris & Co. deserve commendation. Armour & 
Co. also deserve particular credit for the recent introduction of brick floors into their 
killing departments. The old wooden blood-soaked floors in use in most of the 
houses are a serious menace to the health of the workmen. Brick, being porous, may 


not be the best substitute, but its introduction is a step in the right direction. 
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In spite of the fact that the nature of the business makes 
necessary, especially in hot weather, an almost stifling volume 
of steam and overpowering odors in some departments, entirely 
inadequate provision is made, where the common workmen are 
employed, for ventilation, heating in winter, and cooling in 
summer. By only a slight modification of existing apparatus, 
the insufferably hot days of August in the killing-rooms could 
be made much more tolerable by an introduction of some of the 
refrigeration pipes in a current of air operated by fans. 

Regarding cleanliness in the packing plants, it should be 
said that very reasonable precautions are generally at present 
taken to insure a marketable condition of the goods; and with 
the immense volume of material to be handled, the nature of 
the help employed, and the general dirtiness of the locality, it 
is not an extremely easy matter to keep all parts of the estab- 
lishments severely clean. It may be said from positive, first- 
hand knowledge, however, that the matter of cleanliness is not 
regulated very seriously from the standpoint of the health or 
well-being of the workmen, but very generally from the stand- 
point of profit,at the demand of the public consumer. The 
consumer is always ultimately the responsible party. 

Regarding means of protection from machinery, steam, and 
injurious fumes, it may also be said that the packing houses do 
not look at the matter, in any considerable measure, from the 
standpoint of the workman, but rather from the standpoint of 
the stockholder and manager. For example, in the case of 
stuffing machines, the writer has seen a young girl thrusting her 
arm up to the elbow into a tube to arrange the meat, which a 
steam-driven piston rod plunging through the tube the next 
instant crowded into the can. Such careless methods of hand- 
ling and running the machinery are not very uncommon, as has 
been repeatedly stated in the official reports of the Illinois state 
factory inspectors." There is one department of the packing 


house that is especially avoided by almost all the workmen, 


namely, the bone and fertilizer house, where in hot weather the 


odors and irritating dust are almost overpowering. In one week 


‘ For 1895, pp. 11 and 12; and 1896, pp. 13 and 14. 
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during November, 1900, in one plant alone, 126 men were 
employed, and at the end of the week all but six had deserted 
—even in the face of extreme difficulty of securing work and 
maintaining a livelihood. The open vats and tanks in most of 
the large soap, oleo oil, butterine, and fertilizer houses are also 
places of annoyance and danger, where more than one man has 
lost his life by drowning or scalding. 

Another element detrimental to the health of the workmen 
is the extreme strain of the work. This strain is brought about 
by a process called “speeding up the gang.”’ As will be noticed 
in the illustrations in chap. i, most of the materials in process 
of production are attached upon trolleys or other machinery 
which keeps them in motion and requires each man to handle 
his part as it passes. By the employment of certain experienced 
and especially favored hands to set the pace, by the offer of 
shorter days of labor at approximately the same wages, and then 
later a reduction of the wages to correspond with the resulting 
reduction in time, the amount of work finally wrenched trom 
the workmen is sometimes almost incredible, as well as inhuman. 
But this policy of virtually ignoring the interests of the work- 
men is more and more coming to appear as uneconomical to the 
most far-sighted employers. 

Another matter directly relative to the health of the work- 
men is that of a place and opportunity for noon luncheon. The 
writer has gone through every department of all of the princi- 
pal houses at the yards, and has visited them each many times, 
and nowhere has he found a single positively wholesome, cheer- 
ful, and adequate provision made for a place in which the com- 
mon workmen could assemble to eat their lunches. Most of 
them stand about the corners of the buildings, or sit in the 
stairways to eat, if they do not go to the saloons which cluster 
so thickly about the yards. On the institutional map shown in 


the preceding chapter it will be noted how densely the saloons 


are massed at the entrances and exits of the Stock Yards. In 
the block just west of the yards, between Fortieth and Forty- 
first streets, it will be seen that there are thirteen saloons 


on one side of the street, where only one or two buildings 
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devoted to another purpose are located. And there were 
counted in a single half-hour (during which the workmen of the 


yards are given time to eat their luncheon), being brought out of 


one of these saloons on the corner of Forty-first street and Ash- 
land avenue, 1,065 pails of beer. Special helpers to draw the beer 


are employ ed by some of these saloon-keepers at the noon hour. 


VIEW OF MEN’S DINING-ROOM. 
(Auditorium Building, H. J. Heinz Co.) 


When the whistle blows for 12 o’clock there is a general rush 
from all departments through the long streets of the yards for 
these saloons. Of this rush, called in the language of the 
locality ‘‘the noon can rush,” a photograph was shown in 
chap. ii." 

Regarding medicinal and surgical aid given the sick and 
injured at the yards, some of the houses, notably that of Swift 
& Co., are beginning to organize their own medical departments 
and corps of attendants, whose services are free to the employees. 
This department which has recently been started at Swift & 


. 304. 


— | 
‘ 
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Co.’s plant is a thoroughly worthy enterprise, and is a step in 
the right direction. The writer has seen the excellent ambu- 
lances and appliances here used. The department was estab- 
lished ten months ago as an experiment, but it has come to stay. 
In the first eight months there were treated 2,371 original cases, 
4.699 after-dressings, 802 medical cases, and 6,431 vaccinations, 


making a total of 14,303 cases. Of course, many of these are 


AMBULANCE, 


(Swift & Co.) 


slight cuts, bruises, etc., which, while not serious, need attention, 
because frequently the injured person works in brine and other 
materials which would cause a small sore to fester. The other 
large packing houses at present generally subsidize the services of 
physicians outside of the yards for the benefit of their employees. 

In spite of such worthy beginnings of betterment at the 
yards, however, many of the conditions of work are still des- 


perately bad for the health of the employees. And perhaps the 


most serious aspect of this fact is not the immediate effect upon 
the individuals themselves, but the more general effect upon the 
public agencies and efforts for the improvement of health 


| 
—s 
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throughout the community. By the bad sanitation and injury 
to health of large bodies of workmen in our modern industries, 
thus undoing in large measure the efforts of outside recuperative 
agencies, we have a condition of affairs in which our greatest 
institutions are working directly at cross-purposes with each 
other, with a consequent immense waste of time and effort and 
public funds, to say nothing of the actual productive loss to the 
community in the decreased vitality and efficiency of its work- 
men. For example, the institutions of the public baths and 
health department sustained by the city, the organizations for 
good drainage, hospital service, the visiting nurses’ efforts, the 
homes for incurables, besides the work of the Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities, the churches, and the police department —all 
of these public agencies, supported in the end by the people, 
have the burden of their work tremendously increased by the 
existence of the unhealthful conditions and methods allowed and 
employed in many of our greatest business establishments. If for 
no other reason than that of bringing into effective co-operation 
with each other the institutions of industry and of the promo- 
tion of public health, very decided steps should be taken, both 


by the employers and by the public at large, to see to it that no 


part of the people, however employed, are compelled to work 


under conditions which in the end threaten the health of the 
whole community. <A plea for a truer democracy at this point 
is valid. 

Now, with respect to certain practicable improvements at the 
yards in the direction of caring more properly for the health of 
the employees, the following are suggested : 

1. More careful protection of machinery and dangerous 
places. 

2. More thorough medical and surgical care of employees. 

3. The furnishing of light, clean, and ample rooms in which 
the common workmen and -women may take pleasure in eating 
their luncheons. 

4. Less severe strain of work, and, if possible, a greater 
regularity of work. (It has come to be a commonly accepted 


thing at the yards for workmen to be called out almost any hour 
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of the day or night to work at the bidding of the boss, or lose 
their positions. The extreme irregularity of habits occasioned 
by this practice tells very severely upon the health of many of 
the men and girls.) 

5. The introduction, by means of prism glass or other instru- 
mentalities, of larger abundance of sunlight into the buildings. 

6. The establishment of more adequate facilities for ventila- 
tion and regulation of the temperature for the workmen. 

7. The improvement of toilet and lavatory facilities for the 
workmen. 

8. The encouragement of the formation of athletic and 
similar clubs. 

To these suggestions it will doubtless be objected at once 
that many of them involve an outlay of money, of time, and of 
attention which would bring no corresponding return to the 
interests of the company as a whole, and which no members of 
the company are prepared by experience to undertake. To the 
latter objection the answer is that the present essay is an effort 
to suggest tried and successful methods for accomplishing these 


things, and their practical application must anywhere be learned 


only by direct experiments. To the former objection we offer 


an answer in the words especially prepared for this study by a 
well-known, successful employer who has tested the methods 
suggested. His statement is as follows; it is inserted here in 
full, though containing some points which will be touched upon 


later: 


TESTIMONY OF THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., OF CLEVELAND, O., PAINT 

MANUFACTURERS, ON THE SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN SPITI 

OF ENVIRONMENT AND ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 

The Sherwin-Wiiliams Co. believes thoroughly that the work of industrial 
betterment along the most advanced lines can be applied profitably to any 
manufacturing establishment, of any kind, anywhere in the country. 

We believe this because we have proved it in our own case under condi- 
tions more discouraging and unfavorable to the work than the average factory 
has to contend with. 

Our Cleveland plant, where we have carried the work farthest, is located 
in one of the busiest, dirtiest, and most crowded sections of the city’s down- 


town district. It is hemmed in by the dirty Cuyahoga river, railroad switch 
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yards, closely built factories, and a busy, noisy, unattractive thoroughfare 
The seventeen or eighteen buildings on the site are arranged to leave as 
much yard-room and as many air-shafts as possible, but they don’t offer much 


opportunity for making anything but a factory atmosphere out of the sur- 


I 
roundings. Every foot of space is at a premium — we are much overcrowded. 

Besides these discouraging conditions, the nature of our product — paint 
is such that its manufacture is antagonistic to the advanced methods of 
industrial betterment. The raw materials we handle would seem to oppose 
any attempt at improving the state of affairs. Few manufacturers have as 
many obstacles to encounter in this respect. We are also subject to keen 
competition that keeps our profit down, and out of our profits we pay the 
expenses of providing comforts and conveniences for the employees. 

Yet in the face of these conditions we have found it perfectly feasible to 
carry on the work, and that it Jays us— pays from the dollar-and-cents point 
of view as well as the altruistic. We find that we can increase the capacity 
of our factory, get more and better work out of our employees and out of our 
machinery. We find less friction between the departments, more enthusiasm, 
greater co-operation, less sickness; and, last but not least, we find we get a 
better product. To tell in detail the story of all we do to better our factory 
atmosphere would take too long, but I want at least to mention them all, so 
that you may see how far the work can be carried in spite of environment 
and adverse conditions. 

Cleanliness. Che foundation upon which all our co-operative features 
rest is that of order and cleanliness. In putting it first we believe the first 
requisite of good sound health is taken care of in its proper place. The 
cleanliness extends not only to the floors and machinery of our workrooms, 
but to the employees as well, and in order to encourage it we have provided 
a number of large washrooms throughout the factory, including lavatories, 
shower baths, and lockers. 

To provide a plentiful supply of clean towels we have our own steam 
laundry. Employees are encouraged in every way to use the shower baths 


and do so very freely. But in our dry-color department, in order to guard 


against lead-poisoning, it is compulsory, while as a further safeguard each 


man is provided with an entire clean change of clothing every day. The 
result of this caution is shown most strikingly in the facts that, where previ- 
ously the average time a man cared to work for us in the dry-color depart- 
ment was about one month, he now stays as_long as we want him, and that, 
where at least every other man was affected by the lead before, now not more 
than one in twenty is affected, and then generally only in cases where the 
man does not make proper use of the system. 

Lunch-rooms.— Two floors in one of our buildings are used exclusively 
as lunch-rooms and kitchen. The factory men use one room; the girls, 
office force, and foremen, the other. The same fare is served in both rooms. 
The employees take turns in waiting on table. The kitchen is in charge of 
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a colored chef who made himself famous in one of Cleveland's leading cafés. 
Either a soup or a stew, and tea and coffee, are served free every day, while 
the balance of a well-selected bill of fare is served at practically cost prices. 
The employees bring their own lunches and are served with the free hot 
dishes, or they may order their entire meal——and get a good one for an aver- 
age of eight or ten cents. Whenever night work is necessary during the busy 
season, special dinners are served in the rooms at the expense of the company. 
The lunch-rooms are by no means self-supporting, but we could not be 
induced to discontinue them. There are also a lunch-room and kitchen in ou: 
box factory located some distance from our main plant. 

Benefit society.— As far back as 1887 we organized an employees’ sick and 
death benefit society, to which all employees of the company are eligible. It 
has always been in a flourishing condition. The membership includes over 
go per cent. of the Cleveland factory employees and a very large per cent. of 
the entire staff. 

Rest-rooms.— We have two rest-rooms for girls——one in the factory and 
one in the general office building. The rooms are not large, but are attract 
ive and homelike, and the best we can do with our facilities. 

The club-room.— A \arge part of one floor in the new building just com 
pleted has been made into a club-room for the factory employees. It is used 
for meetings and as a place of rest and recreation. It is decorated in a 
suitable manner, and is greatly appreciated by the employees. 

Library.—In the club-room are located the library of the company and 
also a branch of the Cleveland Public Library —both well patronized by the 
employees. 

The *‘ Chameleon,.”’— We publish a monthly magazine for the entire staff of 
the company. It is edited and printed in our own printing department, is 
open to contributions from all employees, and contains information, instruction, 
news, and illustrations about the business. It is one of our best-paying 
features. 

Convention and banguet.—A convention of salesmen, officers, and 
managers is held for one week each year for the purpose of discussing the 
company's goods, outlining the policy of the company for the ensuing year, 


explaining the new advertising plans and methods, reviewing the work of the 


past year, and discussing all topics relating to the sale and manufacture of our 


paints and varnishes. 

Some pleasure is of course mixed in with the business, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the annual banquet of all the Cleveland employees. For 
the past two years this banquet has been held at the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. <A good menu is served, toasts and informal talks are given by 
both officers and employees, and music is provided. Similar banquets are 
also held at our various branches. 

Annual outing.— Regularly every year for the past twenty-one years 


one day has been set aside for a general outing of all employees and their 
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families. Transportation is furnished by the company to some one of the 
summer resorts near Cleveland —the place being chosen by a vote of the 
employees—and a good, old-fashioned basket picnic is held, with games 
and prize contests. Similar outings are held each year at most of our 
branches, in New York, Montreal, etc. 

Thanksgiving turkeys.— Thanksgiving day has been observed for many 
years by presenting each employee with a basket containing a turkey and a 
quart of cranberries. In itself it seems a small thing, perhaps, but we 
believe it helps commemorate the day in a way that the employees al] 
appreciate. 

Watches at end of twenty-five years. — One of the best results of this 
work is the increased length of time your employees stay with you—a point 
worth an evening's talk in itself. Among our employees are many in the 
rank and file who have been with us over twenty-five years, and others who 
will soon reach that mark. We have made it a custom to present everyone 
who has been with us in any capacity for that length of time with a gold 
watch and chain. It is not a reward for faithful service, but rather a badge 
of honor. 

Sugegestions.— The company has a system by which it solicits criticism 
and suggestions, keeping a record of them, and at the end of the year 
rewarding those who have made the most useful suggestions. 

“Do it now” stgns.— The motto of the company, “ Do it now,” is hung 
under each clock in the entire plant. It serves to remind the employee that 
there is no time like the present, and that it is never wise to defer action. 

Pure drinking water.— All the water used for drinking purposes through- 
out the factory is filtered. A plant for filtering was built some time ago, and 
we soon began to see the wisdom of such a step. 

Our opinion of the work of industrial betterment is summed up very well 
in the following words: The care and improvement of the animate machin- 
ery is at least as important to the manufacturer as the care and improve- 
ment of the inanimate machinery. The three most important matters for 
attention should be health, morals, and education; because a more vigorous 
employee can do more work, a more conscientious employee will do more 
conscientious work, and a more intelligent employee will do more intelligent 
work. 


The American Machinist of recent date, Vol. XXIV, No. 16, 


commenting editorially upon this and similar efforts of pro- 


gressive manufacturing establishments throughout the country, 


says: 

When the things done by the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, 
O., are referred to, it is quite common for other manufacturers to say: “ Yes, 
I suppose that is all right for them. They have a monopoly of all the cash 
register business, and can get the profits that enable them to indulge in 
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such frills. Wecan't do it in our business; competition is too keen.”’ The 
Patterson Bros. have steadily maintained that these features, by which this 
factory is made much more attractive than ordinary workshops, fazd in 
dollars and cents, but some of the skeptical ones have been slow to believe 
this, saying that nothing could prove that it paid until the test of working 
under strictly competitive conditions had been applied to it, We are begin- 
ning now to get the testimony of men who do things along similar lines in 
factories that are engaged in strictly competitive business, and it is gratify 

ing to see that these men also find that it pays. Drop forgings, for instance, 
are manufactured under syrictly competitive conditions, but, as shown in 
Mr. Redfield’s address, printed at p. 393, it Jays, in a strictly business 
sense, to give considerable attention and to spend considerable amounts of 
money in securing the utmost possible comfort for men who work at drop 
forging, and to make them feel, not only that their rights are regarded, but 
that they are looked upon as important co-operatives in the success of the 
business, and that their interests will be looked after so far as possible. Mr. 
Redtield’s statement that they never reduced piece-work prices, and do not 
consider it just or profitable to do so, will be regarded by many probably 
most— manufacturers as rather queer. But the deliberate statement of the 
experienced treasurer of an incorporated company doing a highly successful 
business, under strictly competitive conditions, is not to be despised; on 
the contrary, it must be carefully considered by all who really believe in 
profiting by the experience of others. It is to be remembered, too, that this 
factory is carried on in the largest city of the world next to London, under 
social conditions generally regarded as most unfavorable for continuously 
pleasant relations with employees. Virtually the same testimony is given by 
Mr. Sherwin, of the Sherwin-Williams Co., of Cleveland ; a company which 
manufactures paints, we presume also under competitive conditions. Mr. 
Sherwin most emphatically says that just, fair, and liberal treatment of 
employees f/ays in dollars and cents, and what he regards as just, fair, and 
liberal treatment is far beyond anything conceived of by the average manu- 
facturer. 

As experience accumulates with what has come to be called “industrial 
betterment," it is being made clear that men who are at the head of industrial 
establishments cannot afford to disregard these matters any more than they 
can afford to disregard thorough lubrication and other proper care of 
machinery. Men are not machines, and cannot profitably (to say nothing of 
the justice of the matter) be treated as machines. They must be treated as men, 


in order to get the best possible results from modern industrial operations. 


SECTION XIII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE SOCIA- 
BILITY OF THE COMMUNITY. 


The general considerations which are true of the health 


interests in modern industry as exemplified at the Chicago 
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Stock Yards are equally true of the sociability interests. Socia- 
bility or conviviality is as necessary to us as exercise. One of 
the most striking ways in which this elemental want mani- 
fests itself is in the need which every man feels of the honor 
and respect of his fellows—the need of personal recognition — 


what the Germans call Anerkennung. A person who does not 


CLUB-ROOM FOR EMPLOYEES, 


(Sherwin-Williams Co,’s Cleveland Factory.) 


have, not only a certain amount, but a certain quality of cour- 
teous attention and experience of social comradeship, is seriously 
crippled in every one of his social functions, even, it may be, to 
the impairment of his health, as in the extreme case of the 
rejected lover or the unsuccessful statesman. This is the fact 
which makes solitary confinement, or ‘sending to Coventry,” 
such fearful punishment. And in respect to no human interests, 
perhaps, have the principles of modern business erred more than 
in their relation to normal and democratic conviviality. By 
harsh and autocratic methods of management, by refusal to 
recognize trade unions, by indifference to the workman’s social 


opportunities for companionship, by treating him as a cog in a 


machine without personal recognition or personal standing, the 


j 
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tendency has been in many quarters to arouse in the workman a 
corresponding spirit of hostility, and make him a mere sullen 


plodder or a resentful savage. This traditional attitude of 


modern business management toward the workman was bluntly 
expressed to the writer not long since by a manager in one of 
the largest 
packing houses 
at Chicago in 
the words: 
“When one cog 
wears out we put 
in another.” 
The futility, 
wastefulness, 
and inherent ab- 
surdity of this 
principle ap- 
plied to flesh 
and blood and 


spirit are com- 
CORNER OF GIRLS’ DRESSING-ROOM. 


ing to be felt by HH, J. Heias Co.) 
the most ad- 

vanced of business managers, however; and, as a result, in many 
parts of the world we see progressing the erection of working- 
men’s clubs, game-rooms, settlements, and assembly halls, and 
a corresponding development of democratic feeling and hearty 
co-operation between employers and workmen.’ 

The immediate question is: What is the relation of this typi- 
cal community, the Chicago Stock Yards, to this movement ? 
Let us look at the conditions. 

Regarding the element of personal recognition, it should, of 
course, be conceded at the outset that in any large business, 
employing thousands of men and women, it is out of the ques- 
tion for the few chief managers to be personally acquainted with, 

* For examples I refer to the Illinois Steel Co., of Joliet, Ill.; the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, O.; the National Elgin Watch Co., of Elgin, Ill.; the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Providence., R. L.; etc. See TOLMAN, /oc. cit. 
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or even often to meet, all of the employees. On the other 
hand, there is such a thing as a spirit of opposition, jealousy, 
and harshness between employers and workmen which may be 
developed to such an extent as seriously to interfere with and 
overburden the management. In some parts of the Chicago 


Stock Yards, it must be said, this spirit of hostile and aggressive 


SKIFF RACE AT THE SUMMER OUTING. 
H. J. Heinz Co, 


opposition is developed to a serious degree. And the constant 
intense pressure and strain of work is tenfold intensified by this 
fact, not only in the case of the ordinary workmen, but very 
emphatically in the case of the superintendents and managers 
themselves. One of the most pathetic things in connection with 
modern business is the position and often thankless work of the 
managers and superintendents in their unceasing efforts to hold 
in check and direct the workmen, on one side, and meet the 
demands of the stockholders and chief managers for increased 


profits, on the other. Some of the superintendents at the Stock 


7 
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Yards have confessed to the writer that they could have no heart 
in their business because they were compelled, on the one hand, 
to drive the men so mercilessly, and, on the other hand, to be on 
duty without vacations or rest so continuously at the summons 
of the manager without a relieving sense of comradeship. And 
this feeling of disgust and weariness comes not alone, indeed, 
from the physical toil involved, but very largely from the sense 
of personal indignity which it entails. The dominating military 
spirit here expressed comes out in the words of one of the large 
owners and managers himself, as quoted by his cab driver, when 
the drive of the manager was interrupted by a man who could 
not get out of the way: “ Well, drive over him, then; there are 
plenty of men; I’m ina hurry.”’ There is, of course, in such a 
spirit a certain admirable element of energy and determination 
necessary to the conduct of any large affairs, but it lacks that 
essential element of democratic justice and personal comrade- 
ship without which even the greatest of enterprises are sooner or 
later doomed to failure. This same estrangement between mana- 
ger and workmen comes out in the question of the same manager 
when the name of one of his chief departmental assistants was 
mentioned: ‘*Well, who’s Mr. - ’” The man held a very 
responsible position and had been in the employ several years. It 
may be necessary to keep track of workmen by numbers and 
checks, but it is not necessary on every occasion to refuse them 
the full recognition of men. The theory maintained by too many 
employers that the men need to be held down breeds the theory, 
held by too many workmen, that the employers are tyrants. 

Another element which seriously injures the sociability inter- 
ests of the workmen and the people of the community at the 
yards is the element of strain and irregularity of work, referred 
to in the preceding section. This strain and irregularity so 
disorganize the habits of the men that they are frequently too 
tired or too indifferent to be sociable and cheerful. 

Again, the intense spirit of suspicion, in the face of an 
unskilled labor market so largely overstocked, accompanied by 
fierce and almost barbarous competition for work and for higher 


positions, very seriously injures the development of those finer 
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sentiments of human comradeship so essential to any true and 
joyous democratic life. It is not too much to say that the 
packing houses at the yards are, in many if not all departments, 
hotbeds of petty political intrigue. The actual loss to the 
business, not only in good feeling and earnest work, but in 
dollars and cents occasioned by this condition of affairs, ought 


to be evident to every good manager. That it is not always 


DINING-ROOM. 
(Sherwin-Williams Co.) 
evident is due to the fact that the managers at the head of affairs 
are often so far removed from the actual workmen that these 
matters of jealousy and discord are frequently suppressed before 
reaching them. 

Once more the matter of cheerful and wholesome places for 
the noon luncheon of the employees comes up in this connec- 
tion. Swift & Co. deserve great credit for their recent erection 
of dining-room, smoking-room, and barber shop for their general 
officeemployees. These same accommodations ought to be, and 
probably in time will be, extended to include in some measure 
all of the employees of the plant. In these matters of indus- 


trial betterment, indeed, Swift & Co. seem to have seen the 


advantage of certain kinds of improvement sooner than any of 


the other companies. 
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Again it must be said, as in the case of the health interests, 
that, in spite of promising improvement in certain directions, the 
conditions of sociability at the Chicago Stock Yards are far from 
being ideal; and that once more the most serious public aspect 
of these conditions is the fact of their hindrance to the efforts 
of the community outside the yards to raise the social life 


of the people. Such institutions as the settlements, the schoois, 


BARBER SHOP AND DINING-ROOM. 

(Swift & Co.) 
the churches, and many others that might be named, find their 
efforts materially thwarted by the conditions of discord, personal 
contention, and worriment engaging so much of the time and 


energy of the majority of the community at the yards. The 


socialization of industry even in one of its aspects must mean 
thus the organic, democratic unification of the whole community. 

Measures being encouraged for the improvement of socia- 
bility in industry by progressive and high-minded employers 
throughout the country are as follows: 

1. Club organizations in which employees are banded 
together for social, educational, recreative, and other purposes 
incident to such organizations. 

2. The promotion of more occasional social gatherings, such 


as summer outings, banquets, sociables, etc. 
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3. Material support to the erection of meeting places and 
assembly rooms and game-rooms for employees. 

}. The manifestation of interest in the personal affairs of 
individual employees, and the systematic cultivation of cordial 


and confidential relations with them. 


SECTION XIV. PHI RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE WEALTH 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 


That the possession of some wealth is necessary to the main- 
tenance of every individual is obvious enough. But there are 
at least three important considerations in this connection that 
are often overlooked: 

1. That the amount of wealth necessary to maintain an 
individual in normal and healthy activity is dependent upon the 
degree to which his other interests have been stimulated. 

2. That the kind or quality of wealth necessary to maintain 

the individual in the performance of his functions is dependent 
upon the degree of culture and refinement expressed in his other 
interests. 
3. That the wealth interest is not normally satisfied —that 
is, so as to keep the whole system of interests or functions at 
their maximum of efficient co-operation—by the mere passive 
possession or enjoyment of wealth, but also by the actual manipu- 
lation and production of material goods. 

[here are many well-meaning people who object that the 
pleas of the laboring classes for a larger share in the products of 
industry are unjust, because these classes are receiving larger 
wages than ever before. But in so far as any class is enabled by 
law or custom to meet the increase in its other interests by an 
increase in its wage or income, democracy insists that it is not 
all to the point merely to show that the laborer receives a higher 
wage than ever before, but that the increase in his wage must 
be in correspondence with the degree to which his other interests 
in life have expanded. This is the fundamental plea of democ- 
racy for economic equality. Not that all individuals should 
possess, or even use, the same alsolute amounts or qualities of 


wealth; for all individuals are not, and probably never will be, 
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capable of effectively using and directing the same amounts 
or qualities of wealth; but that, in so far as their respective 
capacities are equal, as determined by the insistence or urgency 
of the whole system of their interests, all individuals must have, 
not only the leisure, but the actual opportunities, to use equivalent 
values of wealth—this democracy does require. It is often argued 
that on the whole the masses of men do have the use of the 
values of wealth, which they respectively show by actually using 
what they are capable of using. But our whole point is that this 
is an inadequate and fallacious argument ina circle. For if, by 
class legislation or unequal advantages—such as conditions or 
station of birth—the actual capacities or interests of the dis- 
advantageously situated class may be in time dwarfed and 
crippled, then it is indeed simply reasoning in a circle to conclude 
that they should have the use of only a relatively smal] amount 
of wealth because they have only relatively small capacity. We 
must see that the capacities are given a fair chance to develop. 
Society can be advanced only by a system of co-operative com- 
petition which aims constantly to foster and develop the interests 
of all of its members, and not by a system which sets a premium 
on the brute ability to crush out the interests of competing 
members. For only as the whole system of the individual's 
interests is constantly fostered and maintained intact can the 
system of social institutions which constitutes society itself be 
preserved and enriched. Thus the wealth interests of the work- 
ing classes must keep pace with the development of their other 
interests. Put in this way, and compared with the existing facts, 
the general plea of these classes, that they are not receiving their 
share of the profits of labor, does not look so unjust. For what 
are the facts? The essential facts, as substantiated both by 
common observation and by expert testimony from men of con- 
servative as well as of radical habits of thought, are at least 
three: 

1. That the means of communication and education—the 
newspaper, the telegraph, the railroad, the school and church 
and factory itself—are rapidly expanding the interests of all 
classes in nearly the same ratio as compared with former ages. 


— 
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2. That the incomes and absolute wealth of all classes are 
increasing; but 

3. That the incomes and wealth of the strictly wage classes 
are not increasing in as favorable a proportion as are those of 
other classes, nor in the same ratio as are their own interests. 

It is true that the employing classes, by constantly amassing 
and productively reinvesting large amounts of wealth, perform 
the important public service of industrially organizing society, 
and of compelling it to lay up stores for the future. But in 
doing this at present the tendency is too often to stint the wage- 
workers in the distribution of these stores.t| Overpopulation, 
vice, and indolence, to be sure, quite apart from any circum- 
stances directly controllable by the employers, are frequently 
the causes of this poverty; and yet there are so many ways in 
which the employers may arrange a more equitable distribution 
among the wage-workers, to their mutual advantage, that indif- 
ference to the need of this reform is inexcusable. This fact is, 
in many parts of the world, being recognized in institutions of 
wage bonuses, profit-sharing, co-operative production and distri- 
bution, and other plans for a fairer assignment of incomes.? The 
movement presages once more the dawning of a clearer demo- 
cratic consciousness in industry. 

What is the present relation of industry at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, and in general throughout the country, to this 
movement ? 

In view of the extreme importance of the principle of pub- 
licity, a description of the methods and the measures of suc- 
cess attained in an endeavor to obtain accurate information on 
these vital points at the yards may be in order here. In the 
pursuit of this study the writer approached the work duly 
accredited from the University of Chicago. The average num- 
ber of visits to each one of the seven or eight large packing 

'For conservative works in substantiation of this statement I refer to Mayo- 
SMITH, Statistics and Economics, chap. xiii; WALKER, Wages, pp. 411 ff.; “ Democ- 


racy and Wealth,” Forum, Vol. X (1890), pp. 245-8. 


For more radical works: ABBOTT, “ Industrial Democracy,” Forum, August, 1890; 


C. B. Spaur, Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 


2See TOLMAN, cit. 
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establishments at the yards was seventeen. Everywhere, it 
should be said, the writer was received with great consider- 
ation, and was shown much courtesy. In some places not 
much of anything else was shown. After studying the whole 
situation, by means of visits and conferences with various 
employers and workmen, a special set of three schedules, relat- 
ing especially to the economic conditions, was made up with 
the help of the timekeepers and superintendents, covering ques- 
tions of number of employees, amounts of product, rates of 
wages, time of employment, etc. At first, almost all the com- 
panies expressed a willingness to have these schedules filled out. 
Several large companies made a very good beginning; one, 
especially, filling out nearly the whole schedule, which was 
inspected by the writer. But it would seem that, when it was 
observed what an amount of detailed information these schedules 
would furnish, the managers of most of these companies refused 
to allow the information to be returned, even upon the written 
assurance of the University that the individual replies would not 
be published. This extreme timidity and secrecy on the part of 
these companies may, in the present state of competitive busi- 
ness, be easily accounted for, but it is nevertheless a serious 
impediment to any efforts toward thoroughgoing, prudent 
enlightenment of the whole community. 

The result of this effort was that three of the important com- 
panies were courageous and generous-minded enough to make 
an accurate statement, to the best of their ability, of the rates 
and amounts of wages, number of employees, etc., in both the 
busy and the duller seasons of the year, and to show the writer 
their records and books covering these matters. By systematic 
inquiries it was found, as expected, that these statements were sub- 
stantially correct, as covering general averages and indicating 
general conditions, for all of the houses at the yards. The accom- 
panying table, No. XIV, shows the collaborated results of these 
investigations. From these tables it will be at once evident that 
the statements made in chap. ii, respecting the incomes of fami- 
lies in the Stock Yard community, must be very moderate. 
And this is in accordance with the testimony of many of the 
workmen themselves who have been consulted. 
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rABLE XIV\ 


HEI LI IF AVERAGE WAGE, AND TIME CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, OF TWENTY 
LEADID I ARTMENTS IN THREE PACKING PLANTS AT THE CHICAGO STOCK 
VARI IN I9 

CIN EPARTMENTS LABOR CHIEFLY UNSKILLED, 
WAGES PER AVERAGE WEEKLY 
Hour WAGE PER WorRKMAN, Average N 
Average 
pede of Weeks An- 
Susy Seas’n, Slack Seas'n pe per Work 
omitting managers and clerks Two Weeks | Two Weeks Workman. ane 
Max, Min. 
in De in July, 
1goo, 

$0.45 $0.10 $9.35 $4.05 352.0¢ ) 

2. Cutting -10 9.73 5.09 350.75 74 

3. Salting * 25 10 7.06 329.6 1¢ 

4. Pickling * 3 10 9.25 7.91 317.00 11% 

5. Smoke house * 25 oa 8.00 8.01 348.70 Si 

6. Tank-room. 30 174 10.58 6.66 383.25 Ss 

7. Sausage * 5 ).26 7.54 400.00 

8. Lard retinery 8.63 7.56 371.00 6} 

g. Casings * 22h 12h 7.18 3.25 310.17 9 

10. Trimmings * 26 10 = 8o 2.5] 218.16 74 
Average for unskilled dep’ts. $0.27 3, $0.003 $8.95 $6.12 $347.36 8} 
AUXILIAKY DEPARIMENTS LABOR HIEFLY SKILLED 

1. Car shop $10.04 $9.15 $475.11 3 

2. Tin shop 10.7( 8.76 $45.03 4 
Machine shoy 13.70 ).SI 490.01 3 

}. Carpentering 13.23 12.95 530.27 15 

5. Cooperage 14.84 S.13 33 

6. Steambfittiny. 2¢ 14.10 10.66 551.5 3 

7. Millwrights 2¢ 13.98 12.90 540.11 

S. Masonry 50 21] 14.00 12.20 $97.02 5 

). Barns 174 13.71 12.19 $70.1 3 

10. Watchmen 25 174 12.80 12.80 614.46 
Average for skilled dep'ts . $0.31} |$0.17 $13.02 $10.95 $512.47 33 
REMARKS In all of the above departments both skilled and unskilled workmen 
ire employed. In those marked with an asterisk (*) children are employed as weli as 
adults lhese facts, of course, lower the average. (+) Including time lost on short 


days and short weeks in all seasons and for all causes. 

A report published in the Chicago 777bune recently showed 
that the combined food capacity of the Chicago Stock Yards 
was equal to supplying with meat something over thirty mil- 
lions of people—the combined armies of the world. Whether 
or not this is an exaggerated statement, the official figures of live- 


stock receipts and product shipments from the yards indicate 
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that something approximating this number of people are sup 
ported annually with meat products from the Chicago Stock 
Yards. Now, upon the showing of the above statistics on waves 
received, it is certainly evident that something is radically 
wrong with our present industrial system, if thirty thousand 
workmen can supply thirty millions of people with meat foods, 
and in return can scarcely get enough to keep themselves on 
the average in decent livelihood. It would seem that from so 
large a number of persons, if proper industrial connections and 
fair industrial distribution of the income returned were obtained, 
the workmen should receive a very much larger proportion of 
the value of the product. This judgment is made on the basis 
of the principle that industry is essentially a matter of recipro- 
cal service, rather than of a cunning monopoly of incomes." 
Che morning application for work at the time-keeping office of 
a single great packing plant at the yards, where frequently 
between two hundred and five hundred eager and even despe- 
rate applicants may be seen at one time, is at once a patheti 
sidelight and a burning indictment upon the present disorgan- 
ized and contentious condition of industry. 

Measures being employed for improving the distribution of 
wealth in the most progressive manufacturing establishments, as 
illustrated in the accompanying cuts, are as follows 

1. The encouragement, by the managers, of thrift on the 
part of the workmen, through savings-bank facilities and build- 
ing and provident associations. 

2. The awarding of prizes for valuable suggestions by 
employees, and the granting of bonuses for faithful services and 
the manifestation of zeal or interest in the work. 

3. Under certain circumstances a sliding scale of wages, cor- 
responding to prices ot products. 

4. Under some conditions the sharing of profits and divi- 
dends with employees. 

5. Provision on the part of the companies for accident and 
sickness insurance for their men. 

1 Of course, it is assumed that the able manager should receive a larger income 


than the mechanical workman, because the manager really serves more people. 
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6. Wherever possible, a horizontal increase in wages has 
often been found to be very beneficial to the whole business. 
A notable recent case is that of the Illinois Central Railroad." 

7. The provision for old-age insurance for the workmen. 
Notable examples of this very difficult provision under present 
competitive conditions are those of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, of 
Jena, Germany,’ of the Carnegie Steel Co.,3 and of Penn- 
sylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. 


SECTION XV. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

With respect to the relation of modern production to the 
function of instruction, or the knowledge interest, four chief 
indictments may be made: 

1. By keeping secret and private in every possible way the 
condition of the industrial situation, modern business systemati- 
cally compels men to work largely in the dark. This is the chief 
cause of overproduction and industrial panic. This is coming 
to be publicly recognized as such an evil that many clear-sighted 
business managers themselves are beginning to advocate a gen- 
eral legal publicity of accounts for large corporations.‘ 

2. By keeping the general condition and aims of the busi- 
ness from the knowledge of the workman, the present system 
often deprives him of that immense stimulus which comes from 
a consciousness of the specific social value of his work, and 
which makes him labor with more zeal and faithfulness, in the 
feeling that he is a man, and not a mere machine. 

3. By excessively long hours and hard work, the time and 
strength and interest of the workman for intellectual develop- 
ment are often crushed out. 

4. By intimidation and refusal of material support to public 
investigators, teachers, and scientists, their work is thus too often 

*See the Chicago Sunday Xecord-Herald for May 5, 1901. 

?See account of this industrial organization in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLoey, “ Notes and Abstracts,’’ March, 1901. 

3 See the Chicago Aecord of March 14, 1901. 

4 Cf. the position of S. W. Allerton, a former well-known meat packer of Chi- 
cago, in the Saturday Evening Post of February 16, 1901, p. 3. 
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made shallow, partial, and ineffective for the best public guid- 
ance. 

These methods are a natural and normal outcome of the 
principle of modern industry which regards a business as the 
concern or interest of only a small group, and that, indeed, often 
only the employing group. But this conception also is retreat- 
ing before the advance of the more democratic idea that “ pri- 
vate business is a public trust.’’* 

These four aspects of the relation of modern production to 
the intelligence of the people are all exemplified at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. The conditions of the business, as we have seen, 
are Closely suppressed ; the workman is expected to labor with 
out an intelligent comprehension of the significance of his work ; 
the severity and irregularity of the work discourage mental 
development, and the attitude toward the servants of publicity 
and education is decidedly conservative. 

It is encouraging to note that throughout the country many 
firms are coming to see the inherent futility of such a policy 
Two or three examples only can be given here. The National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O., says: ‘The policy of the 
company is to give the fullest information on all subjects to 
employees, so that everyone may act intelligently. Almost 
every detail of the business, including even the number of regis- 
ters to be made, of orders on hand, and of shipments made, is 


posted in a conspicuous place.’’ In addition to this the com- 


pany has a system of monthly and annual meetings of all the 


employees, and, especially in the latter case, anecdotes and illus- 
trations are given by the traveling salesmen of their experiences, 
and of the various uses of the products handled, so that all the 
employees may feel the real value of their daily work. If this 
case seems to be a specially favorable one to the question of 
publicity, on account, perhaps, of lack of competition, other 
examples not so conditioned may be given. The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., paint and varnish makers of Cleveland, O., 
already referred to, says: ‘‘The Chameleon, which is published 


* PROFESSOR A. W. SMALL, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, Vol. I, pp. 
276-89. 
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by us for the interest and benefit of our loyal staff, we find 
keeps us in closer touch with our employees. It stimulates all 
to exert their best efforts for the promotion of our business, it 
disseminates information with regard to our products and the 
methods of pushing their sale, and last, but not least, it is a con- 
stant factor in maintaining the enthusiasm inspired by the 
annual gathering of our employees.’’ Numerous similar quota- 
tions might be given from other prominent houses.’ 

A very effective device for increasing the intelligent interest 
of the workmen in the business is that, perhaps first perfected by 
the National Cash Register Co., for enabling the workmen to 
make suggestions by autograph duplicate register, in sucha way 
that the bosses or superintendents have no power to gain the 
credit for them. To give a single instance at the packing 
houses, among scores that might be mentioned, the writer 
observed in passing through one of the killing departments that 
the bodies of the hogs, as they were being scraped, passed 
between jets of water to be washed. These streams were con- 
stantly running, and a great deal of water was thus wasted. 
By a very simple device of levers, the moving bodies of the 
hogs might be made to open and close automatically the water 
faucets as they passed in and out of their range. Now, any 
workman who would make such a suggestion as that under the 
conditions at the yards would be in a fair position to have the 
information appropriated by the boss, to whom he told it, for 
his own advancement; and thus intelligent interest and enthusi- 
astic co-operation on the part of the workman are systematically 
suppressed by the methods in vogue. And any measures look- 
ing toward conditions of thoughtful and enthusiastic work on 
the part of the workman ought certainly to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Another way in which the yards impede the intellectual 
development of the community is in the employment of young 


boys, who ought properly to be in school. To be sure, these 


boys are supposed to have an affidavit that they have reached 


the legal school age limit of fourteen years, but surely, on any 


Social Service, March, 1901, p. 78. 
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ideal system, some of the hordes of men out of employment 
ought to be given work in the place of these young boys. For 
literally hundreds of them stunt their powers and narrow theu 
lives in the early struggle amid revolting surroundings, for the 
livelihood which their fathers and older brothers ought properly 
to have the chance lo earn for them. 

Measures being employed by good managers throughout the 
country for the cultivation of the knowledge interest of their 
workmen are: 

The fostering and promotion of free lectures. 

The erection of assembly halls for such purposes. 

The encouragement of the use of libraries.’ 

The publication of special industrial circulars and maya 
and 

The substantial encouragement of kindergartens, indus 


trial schools, and manual-training and household-art classes. 


SECTION XVI. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE BEAUTY 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Concerning the relation of modern business to art, three or 
four things are worthy of observation : 

1. A certain amount and quality of artistic expression on 
the part of every individual is necessary to the free and healthy 
performance of his social functions. This not only follows from 
our organic conception of life, but may be verified by empirical 
observation. Everyone, whether he is specifically conscious of 
the fact or not, is an amateur artist and practices his art daily. In 
his dress, his surroundings, his manners, his gait, his style of work- 
manship, his choice and enunciation of language, his quality of 
voice and care of person, as well as in the music he perchance 


*A very suggestive measure for encouraging interest in useful books employed by 


the National Cash Register Co. is that of introducing into the factory rooms at the 
noon hour trucks of good books from the city library, which are thus made easily 
accessible to the workmen. 

?'The magnificent new institute recently established by the late Philip D. Armou 
while a school of high standard established out of a sense of the purest philanthro 
does not reach the classes of the community, and particularly of the Stock Yard com 
munity, which most need such a service. Something more immediate, free, and 


direct, similar perhaps to social-settlement classes, is needed in addition. 


J 
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plays, the pictures he paints, or the poetry he writes— in all he is 
exhibiting in sensuous forms his personal estimate of the mean- 
ings and values of life. And this is art. Special times and 
places may, and must, be set aside for special development and 
care of the artistic function; but art is a pervasive, daily, life- 
transforming thing. And it is just here, in its failure to recog- 
nize the inherent need of daily association with beautiful objects, 
that modern business reveals one of its most serious defects in 
attainment of the ideal of democracy. We have repeated 
instances of the power of the beauty of flowers, pure skies, and 
chaste architecture to ennoble men, and of the power of ugliness, 
of dirt,and of inharmonious surroundings to degrade them. And 
yet, in the face of these examples, and against the half-articulate 


protest of all life, the piles of architectural ugliness arise, the 


skies are unnecessarily darkened with coal smoke, streams are 
wantonly polluted, and the free and joyous revelation of the 
values of human existence is shut out of thousands of lives under 
the narrow and perverted notion that only thus can the ends of 
production be best achieved. 

It is here again a pleasure to observe that not all employers 
regard business from this restricted and baneful point of view ; 
but that more and more the movement is extending for making 
industry a purely social function, beautiful with the use of flowers, 
fine architecture, and harmonious colors." 

2. Another way in which industry as at present conducted 
often tends to defeat the ends of art is in prolonging the hours 
and strain of work so far as to deaden interest, and unfortunately 
limit the time, of the workman for participating in special artistic 
avocation or entertainment, such as art exhibitions, musical 
recitals, dramatic performances of high order, etc. In this way, 
then, as in its relation to the other social functions, also, industry 
tends to limit the range of usefulness and public esteem of all 
especial artistic institutions. 

3. But perhaps the mest serious indictment which art may 

‘Compare the plants of the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O.; of the 
General Electric Light Co., of Schenectady, N. Y.; of the H. J. Heinz Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; and of the N. O. Nelson Co., of Leclaire, Ill., among vthers. 
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bring against industry is that it tends to make life as a whole, 
in so many of its phases, discordant, exclusive, and hostilely 
competitive in spirit ; that the impulse toward great art, which is 
essentially altruistic and inclusive in spirit, is starved for lack of 


vreat common ideals and purposes on which to feed and grow. 
~ 
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ROOF GARDEN, 
(H. J. Heinz Co.) 


This is a serious fault of our civilization, due not alone to the 
sins of industry, and remediable only by the general diffusion of 
more democratic ideals. 

Especial attention at this point is called to the fact that 
workingmen’s homes may be vastly improved from every stand- 
point, at really very small cost, by the employment of shrubbery 
and flowers under good landscape gardening.’ In an interesting 


*On the question of landscape gardening and the use of flowers in beautifying 
industrial communities two practical points are essential: to secure the necessary infor 


mation (1) as tothe use and cultivation of plants, and (2) as to the means of procuring 
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pamphlet, entitled A New Era in Manufacturing, the National 
Cash Register Co. says: 

How to make a business successful from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
and at the same time how to recognize the rights and needs of the employees, 
is a difficult problem. In seeking to solve it the officers of this company have 
done many things which have been heretofore regarded as out of place ina 
manufacturing establishment. They believe, however, that the cultivation of 
these attractive features is right, and that, when wisely and carefully planned, 


GIRLS’ DINING-ROOM., 
(H. J. Heinz Co.) 


they pay in a business sense, to say nothing of the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from them. This belief is not a mere notion based upon the taste for 
refined surroundings, but is a deliberate conclusion reached as the result of 
experience and careful consideration. It is a belief firmly held that pleasant 
surroundings are conducive to the economical production of good work, while 
they attract a much better class of working people. The company, therefore, 
the seeds and plants to cultivate. In respect to these points (1) a very valuable work 
is being done by some of our larger agricultural colleges, notably at Cornell Univer- 
sity, by the free distribution of simple directions upon landscape gardening and the 
cultivation of flowers; and (2) asimilarly useful work is being conducted by the United 
States government in the free distribution, through the Agricultural Department, of 
seeds. Putting these two facts together, it is not very utopian to concede that some 
of our worst industrial communities may be in time transformed by the use of these 


powerful agencies. The seeds should be ordered through the congressman of the 


district. 


. 
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pays good wages and gives unusual attention to matters of sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, light, ventilation, heating, and ornamentation. 

Particular measures being employed for the promotion of 
beauty in industry are: (1) the encouragement of concerts, 
musical entertainments, and musical clubs on the part of the 
employees; (2) the distribution of good artistic illustrations ; 
(3) the active encouragement of landscape gardening and the 
exterior and interior decoration of factories and homes.’ 

The relation of the Chicago Stock Yards to these movements 
of artistic betterment in industry is as yet, it must be confessed, 
not very close. The whole air of the place usually gives one a 
very disagreeable shock, both physically and ezxsthetically. 
Many of the buildings were constructed when these modern 
ideas of the intimate relation of art to industry were not popu- 
larly entertained, and are consequently, from an xsthetic point 
of view, piles of most miserable and grimy ugliness. And the 
views from the factory windows are not exactly comparable to 
those from the windows of the Dayton company. There is, 
however, at the Stock Yards still considerable unoccupied land, 
and the possibility of really artistic development is much greater 


than in many a more crowded city quarter, where business 


| houses are already making commendable advances in_ this 

direction. 

SECTION XVII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE MORALITY 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The point at which the spirit of modern industry comes into 
most violent conflict with the spirit of democracy is in the 
political and ethical sphere. Indeed, we may fairly say that 
the present discord between the principles of production and 
the principles of public control is the source of the paramount 
social problem of our day. As Professor Wagner has stated it: 
‘The social question comes from a consciousness of a contra- 
diction between the economic development and the social ideal 


* The conditions of life of a great city vary so widely from those of some smaller 
industrial community that the special agencies involved for applying such plans may 
differ; and, in fact, the chief agency for the introduction and cultivation of these 
improvements in the large city will be, not always the factory, bul, frequently, the 


school. 
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of liberty and equality which is being realized in political life.” 

The problem of social control is more than a question of 
depositing ballots or securing elections. It is fundamentally a 
question of daily and hourly self-control. Self-control, it 
should be remembered, has two aspects: the inner, moral con- 
trol of habits and impulses, and the outer control of objects and 
events. These are but two aspects of one problem. But they 
show that the problem must be approached in two ways. For 
the inner control of habits and impulses the individual himself is 
directly responsible. In this sense every man must work out his 
own salvation alone. But for the outward control of objects and 
events the association of individuals is responsible. This is the 
phase which directly concerns us here. And as each phase 
determines the other, the whole problem may be intelligently 
considered from this point of view. What, then, is democratic 
control, and what is the relation of modern industry to it? 

Democratic control is such a public direction of the material 
agencies of a society that all of its members may realize their 
elemental interests by free participation in all of its social func- 
tions. I say public direction, because no man or body of men 
in society is wise enough to know what the particular realization 
of the interests of its citizens is, wethout their voices in the matter. 
It is the very heart of democracy that every normal individual 
is able to project his interests in the form of ideals, and must 
have a chance, through co-operation with others, to realize 
them. 

Now, what is the general relation of modern industry to 
these needs of social control ? 

1. The present methods of private ownership and control of 
the means of production place the large body of wage-workers 
in such a position that practically none of them, however sober 
and thrifty they may individually be, can be the arbiters of their 
own happiness and destiny in the degree to which their employ- 
ers can be the arbiters of theirs. This is assuredly not to say 
that all the wild utopian schemes of zealous socialists should be 
tested in business, to its consequent confusion worse than ever 


* Lehrbuch der politischen Oeconomie, 2d ed., p. 36. 
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confounded. It is simply to state the fact, which every honest 
investigator may verify for himself, namely, that, under our 
modern conditions of congested population and vast consolida- 
tion of business, the private ownership of the machine is practi- 
cally the private ownership of the man who must use it if he is 
to keep from starving. This is the state of affairs which neces- 
sarily puts one class of citizens in a position of cringing subser- 
vience to another. It is therefore a condition intolerable to 
democracy. The writer is certainly not alone in the belief that 
we are slowly and painfully, but surely, emerging from this con- 
dition; and that increasingly intelligent governmental regula- 
tions, increasing managerial care, and increasing thoughtfulness 
and self-control on the part of the working classes are evidences 
of this tendency. 

2. Another difficulty of the situation, as old as humanity 
itself, and quite as much opposed to democracy as the first, is 
the prostitution of public office by the owners of large wealth. 
If class ownership of the tools is class ownership of the work- 
men, class control of the public offices is class control of the 
whole community. The remedy for this which seems most 
encouraging is the growing insistence on the publicity of the 
facts. 

The conditions at the Stock Yards amply illustrate both of 
these points. The first may be particularly illustrated by the 
circumstances involved in the recent strike of girls in one of the 
canning works. As stated by the managers, these girls were 
receiving too high wages. That is, working at piece rates in the 
labeling departments, they had become so proficient that at the 
old scale of wages they were making $12, $15, and $18 a week. 
This seemed to the managers out ef proportion, and they 
announced a reduction of the piece rates, whereupon the whole 
force of employees in the department quit work and refused to 
allow any others to be employed in their places. This occa- 
sioned serious loss, both to the company and to the employees. 
Finally the girls were compelled to allow others to be hired in 
their places, and in attempting to find work elsewhere they 
found that they had apparently been blacklisted by all the 
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companies in the city employing the service in which they had 
become expert. Their case was appealed to the courts, and 
decision was rendered against them by Judge Baker, on the 
grounds that, if employees have the right to combine in seeking 
employment, employers also have the right to combine in 
employing or refusing to employ those whom they will. This 
decision, however legal, does not indeed reach the root of the 
difficulty. For it, as a matter of fact, brings out an inherent 
injustice in our whole established legal and industrial system. 
In a situation in which the skill of the employee is his only 
capital, and in which he must apply for permission to use that 
skill to the ever-decreasing few owners of great wealth, who can 
easily combine against him, such a combination is, indeed, 
unjust, whether it could be proved so ina legal sense or not. 
As former Governor Altgeld stated the matter: “If this decision 
of Judge Baker’s is to stand, then we shall have this anomaly in 
the law: that a combination among powerful corporations or 
large employers to blacklist or boycott a man and deprive him 
of support is legal, while a combination among laborers to boy- 
cott a certain manufacturer and refuse to buy his goods is a 
crime.”"* The workmen cannot be blamed if they come to 
believe that the whole structure and tradition of our modern 
courts of law are inclined to be biased in favor of the wealthy 
employer and against his propertyless employee. The Federa- 
tion of Labor of Chicago, which is the central body represent- 
ing 150,000 men, has at last been aroused to the danger of this 
question, and has unanimously voted in favor of a resolution to 
have the different unions assess their members five cents each to 
raise funds for the prosecution of the question in the court of 
last resort ; and has also directed its officers to make an appeal 
to all the labor unions in the United States under the seal of the 
federation asking for similar action. The counsel for the plain- 
tiffs in this case concludes: “If it is finally decided by the 
court of last resort that this infamous system of subjugating 
labor is lawful under the laws of this land, I predict that it will 


"Sunday Aecord-Herald, May 19, 1901, p. 19. 
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be but a short time till the government which sustains such a 
doctrine will be overthrown.”’* 

Now let us notice the attitude of the packing companies (and, 
for that matter, of all large companies in general in their deal- 
ings with strikes) toward the employees who have been taken 
on in the places of those who struck. The loss entailed by the 
strike, and the desire to avoid a repetition of it, induced the 
managers to employ the policy of giving work for a much 
reduced period of time to a much larger number of employees 
than before,’ so that the latter should not feel that they could 
afford to risk a repetition of the strike. The result is that the 
present employees are getting about half the wages that the 
former employees received, and the discontent and hardship of 
the situation are only increased. 

We seem, then, to be forced into the dilemma either of 
having our manual-work people stupidly subject to the pos- 
sible brutality and tyranny of their employers, or else, on the 
other hand, of having to endure a condition of permanent hos- 
tility and warfare between the employers and the employed. 
There is no other alternative upon the present principle of 
antagonized interests between capital and labor. The only 
solution of the difficulty must, therefore, be to find a more 
democratic principle of conducting business, in which the inter- 
ests of all parties concerned shall have full representation openly 
conceded. 

Regarding the attitude of large industrial concerns, especially, 
toward the constituted authorities of political control, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of taxation, a striking and typical 
example is offered at the Chicago Stock Yards. It should be 
said at the beginning of this subject that the present anomalous 
condition of our assessment system in Chicago is due to the fact 
that it has grown up as a piece of patchwork under a constitu- 
tion adapted, not to the conditions of a large city, but only to 
those of a rural community. Thus we have for Chicago 
eighteen or twenty distinct taxing bodies, very loosely united 

*Sunday Record-Herald, May 19, 1901, p. 19. 


? Three hundred were employed in the place of two hundred. 
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for tax purposes (as must necessarily be the case under the cir- 
cumstances) through the office of the county officials." This 
state of affairs, now maintaining in existence numerous useless 
officials, has caused the whole system to be more or less of a 
sand-bagging institution, cultivating in the public habits of ques- 
tionable morality, if not of open bribery. The remedy for the 
situation must obviously be an organization of the separate 
parts into one coherent system through a revision of the state 
constitution, as was well pointed out by Mayor Harrison in his 
message to the city council for 1899, and again emphasized in 
his message for 1900. But the special point to be noticed here 
is that under these conditions—and they exist in some measure 
throughout a large portion of the country—the wealthy and 
employing classes of the community are avoiding, and often 
consider themselves compelled by the present condition of busi 
ness to avoid, their legal part of the public revenue, a dispropor- 
tionate burden of which falls upon other classes, and upon the 
manual laborers especially. As evidence of this, with respect 
both to personal property and to real estate, we need only refer 
to the message of the mayor for 1899. 

Regarding personal-property assessments, a still more deplo- 
rable state of affairs is shown in the tables officially issued from 
the Board of Assessors’ office upon the subject of personal prop- 
erty. 

Another serious feature of the present assessment situation, 
as typified at the Stock Yards, is found in the present inclination 
of many of the large corporations to organize themselves under 


the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, and other similar states, in 


such a way as to escape taxation of personal property in Illinois 


almost entirely.?, This is clearly shown in the tables on personal- 


* These distinct taxing bodies levying upon Chicago property are : the state, the 
county, the city, the public schools, the public library, the North Park Board, the 
West Park Board, the South Park Board, the Sanitary District Board, and twelve sepa 
rate towns besides. 

2Cf. “Letter of a Delaware Agency,” published in the AXeport of the Chicago 
Trust Conference, in an address by W. J. BRYAN; and also AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Socio.ocy, Vol. V, p. 704, abstract of article by SYLVESTER PENNOYER in American 


Law Review for November—December, 1899. It is here shown that New Jersey has 
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property assessment above referred to in the cases of certain 


companies which, since being incorporated under the laws of 
those states, simply swear that their goods now in Illinois are 
only original packages in transit, and cannot be assessed here 

Some of the measures being employed by the more earnest- 
minded managers of industry throughout the country for the 
cultivation of moral justice in their dealings with their workmen 
and the public are as follows: 

1. The rendering of financial aid to employees in case of 
hardship or distress. 

2. The settlement of difficulties honestly and earnestly by 
arbitration. 

3. The employment in some business houses of the commit- 
tee system of supervision in place of appointed bosses. 

4. The advancement of the moral and religious life of the 
workmen by encouragement of Sunday schools, churches, etc., 
and discouragement of vicious saloon associations." 

5. An unyielding insistence that honest taxes shall be levied 
and honest taxes paid. 

Upon the subject of common justice in business management, 
Mr. William C. Redfield, treasurer of the J. H. Williams Co., of 
New York, says :? 

No man can estimate the difference in production, in the same factory, 
between a force of men justly and fairly treated, earnest and enthusiastic in 
their work, and a force of men who work merely because they must to get 
their pay Saturdays. But I believe that the difference between these two may 
be the difference between ruin and dividends. 

More and more we strive for team work between ourselves and our 
employees. . ... We must not think of giving alms, but of doing justice. 
The American workman is self-respecting, rendering fairly value for value: 
to offer him charity insults him. He wants, and ought, to be treated as a 
fellow-man in a manly way. 
authorized the issue of corporation stocks to a greater declared value than that of all 
the gold and silver coin in the whole world, and besides allows these corporations to 


escape taxation in other states where they do business. 


"Note the special letter prepared for the JOURNAL by the John B. Stetson Co., of 
Philadelphia, on improved industrial conditions in their felt-hat manufactory, and 


appearing in this issue; vid. Notes and Abstracts. 


2In the American Machinist for April 11, 1901. 
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It is not so much what we do as the spirit in which it is done. Frills with- 
out just pay are vain. Just wages and a hearty hand-shake are themselves 
industrial betterment. Mutual respect and mutual service must come 
between employer and employee from real knowledge of each by the other. 


Let them get together. 


Cuas. J. BUSHNELL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Zo be continued.| 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 


When a philosopher has once laid hold of a favorite principle, which perhaps 
accounts for many natural effects, he extends the same principle over the whole crea- 
tion, and reduces to it every phenomenon, though by the most violent and absurd 
reasoning.— HuME, “ The Sceptic,” Works, Vol. ILI (1826), p. 180. 

To GIvE anything approaching an adequate account of con- 
temporary sociology would bea difficult task. Just at present 
we are in that initial stage of the science in which a great army 
of really honest and earnest workers is wholly without organiza- 
tion—an army, it might be called, all the members of which are 
officers having the same rank, and none subject to the orders of 
any other. Each one is pursuing the one particular line that he 
has chosen. Nearly everyone has some one single thought 
which he believes to embrace, when seen as he sees it, the whole 
field of sociology, and he is elaborating that idea to the utmost. 
Now, it is clear that he will make much more of that idea than 
anyone else could make. He will get all the truth out of it 
that it contains. It is true that he will carry it too far and 
weight it down with implications that it will not bear, but these 
are, like the errors of all scientific investigators, subject to uni- 
versal criticism and ultimate rejection by putting the real truth 
in their place. 

The notion has always been prevalent that men of one idea 
are useless, or worse than useless. The fact is that they are the 
most useful of all men. I do not refer to such as are afflicted 
with the pathologic zdée fixe, but to those who are, as it were, 
possessed and consumed by some single thought, some favorite 


hypothesis, some heuristic conception, which grows larger and 


more all-comprehensive, until it impels them to pursue it 
untiringly to its last logical conclusion and to work into it 
great fields of truth that no name that can be given it would 
even suggest to anyone else. Work done under such an inspira- 
tion is thoroughly done. The analysis is exhaustive, and it never 
fails, notwithstanding the necessary error and exaggeration, to 
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constitute a substantial contribution to the general stock of 
human knowledge and to the true progress of science. 

All sciences pass through a long analytic period before reach- 
ing the synthetic stage. Sociology is still in its analytic period. 
There is even a disposition to condemn all attempts at synthesis. 
No one will recognize anything done by others. There is a 
spirit of intense individualism. There is no disposition to 
appropriate the truth that is being produced. The ideas that 
are put forth seem to have no affinity for one another. On the 
contrary, they are mutually repellent. There is little real con- 
troversy, because everyone regards all other ideas as quite 
unworthy of attention. There is, therefore, no discussion, and 
the necessary prelude to co-ordination is discussion, When dif- 
ferent writers shall begin to discuss one another’s ideas, there 
will be some hope of an ultimate basis being found for agree- 
ment, however narrow that basis may be. 

In this perfectly independent way a large number of what 
may be called systems of sociology are being built up, most of 
which are regarded by their authors as complete and as super- 
seding all other systems. Any attempt to present all these sys- 
tems to the reader would require a volume. This has, however, 
already been done in great part, and ably, by Professor Paul 
Barth’ in the introduction to a work whose title indicates that 
he has himself a system, but who differs from most of his con- 
temporaries in not only respecting, but in understanding, other 
systems. The most that I can do here is rapidly to enumerate 
the principal systems or general conceptions of sociology. 

Properly I should confine the enumeration to scientific con- 
ceptions, but some of the most widespread and popular of these 
conceptions lie outside the pale of science. They belong to the 
pre-scientific period. They are to sociology what astrology is 


to astronomy, alchemy to chemistry, and horuspicy to physi- 


ology. Such is the greater part, for example, of the so-called 


Christian sociology, and with this is to be classed all that 
well-meant treatment of social problems which looks only to 
Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie. Erster Theil: FZindettung und 


kritische Uebersicht (Leipzig, 1897). 
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CONTEMPORARY 


immetiate reform of social evils, and which is characterized by 
warmth of sentiment, usually accompanied by personal vituper- 
ation. 

A distinction is also to be made between an -zsm and an 
-ology. 1 do not, for example, question the legitimacy of 
socialism as a subject for study and a field of labor, but it relates 
to action and implies a purpose, which excludes it at least from 
any pure science. Its relations to applied sociology need not be 
discussed here. 

In the following enumeration of the principal systems of 
sociology I shall endeavor to find some single word or expres- 
sion for each of the leading ideas, conceptions, doctrines, sub 
jects, or groups of social facts characterizing them, which must 
sometimes be taken in a somewhat broader sense than the one 
that is current for the term, but with such explanations as I shall 


make I do not think that any confusion or misunderstanding is 


likely to arise. 


AS PHILANTHROPY. 


SOCIOLOGY 


It is probably safe to say that this conception of sociology 


is the prevailing one with the public today. The word now fre- 
quently occurs in the newspapers, but always in this sense. 
More than nine-tenths of the papers that are read before the 
American Social Science Association proceed from that idea of 
social science. It is the housing of the poor, charity work gen- 
erally, slumming, reform work in the neglected quarters of cities, 
settlement work, etc. Sometimes it gets beyond the tenement 
house and sweating system and deals with consumers’ leagues 
and co-operative stores. It includes such municipal reforms as 
public baths and lavatories, and the placing of public parks, gar- 
dens, and art galleries within the reach of the less well-to-do 
classes. This cannot be called a system of sociology, and it has 
no one leading advocate or exponent, but it is the common 
notion of what sociology or social science is, and is all the idea 
that the general public, the newspaper reporter or editor, or the 
average member of Parliament or of Congress has of it. Of 


course, it is not science at all, and therefore it cannot be 
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sociology at all. No one will, however, be so illogical as to con- 
strue this into condemning it. It is social work, often of a high 
order, and for the most part very useful, but it is not sociology. 
Nor need it be denied that there are aspects of philanthropy 
that may and should be made scientific. Such are all attempts 
to grasp those principles of human nature which lead to methods 
of dealing with the poor and the unfortunate that will perma- 
nently elevate them and not make parasitic degenerates of them 
nor bring about the survival of the unfit. Such was most of the 
work of Professor Amos G. Warner. We may therefore heartily 
indorse the words of another professional philanthropist when 
he says: 

I plead, therefore, here as everywhere wherever chance gives me oppor- 
tunity, for a more intimate association and fellowship between professional 
sociologists and professional philanthropists. I deplore the sociological 
teaching which is fragmentary, disjointed, a mere mosaic of quotations from 
the reports of actual observers of human life in its various aspects, arranged 
without regard to proportion or perspective, and which produces the effect 


upon the mind of a Chinese painting resembling nothing in heaven or earth." 


Il. SOCIOLOGY AS ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Among scientific men by far the most common conception 
of sociology is one that is essentially anthropological. The 
moment the subject of human society is presented, it brings up 
the wider conception of man as the being whose association con- 
stitutes it, and with the natural scientific habit of looking for the 
origin and development of things, attention is at once turned to 
primitive, uncivilized, barbaric, and savage man, and this field 
proves so large and so attractive that it holds the attention. It 
cannot be denied that anthropology, as the science of man, has 
as one of its departments the laws and forms of human associa- 
tion, and from this point of view sociology is a branch of anthro- 
pology. But there is another point of view which treats sociology 
as an abstract science and not as‘a branch of zodlogy, and 
thus viewed it stands as one of the great co-ordinate independ- 
ent sciences alongside of biology, chemistry, and physics. Most 

* FREDERICK HOWARD WINEs, in the Anmmals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. X11, p. §7, July, 1898. 
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sociologists look at it from this point of view; but even then 
many consider it necessary to dwell mainly on the forms of asso- 
ciation of primitive peoples. This has the advantage of making 
it certain that the foundations of sociology will be laid broad 
and deep. 

There is one special school that call their science anthropo- 
sociology, which seeks primarily a classification of the western 
European races based on physical and mental characteristics. 
The facts collected by this school are highly interesting and 
important, but they draw from them a train of conclusions which 
are one-sided and largely false. So far as the application of 
the facts is concerned, it is characterized by what may be called 
teutonolatry, which is the more remarkable as the schoo] is headed 
by a Frenchman. The point of view is very narrow, scarcely 
going beyond what the present state of things seems to teach, 
and quite ignoring even early human history. It would be 
unfortunate for them if it should ever be shown that Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle were dark-haired and dark-eyed brachy- 
brunes, as seems very probable. Alexander the Great and Julius 
Czesar may not have been blond beasts at all, although they were 
the kind of beasts that are worshiped by Ammon and Nietzsche. 
And has it ever been proved that Napoleon Bonaparte, the Cor- 
sican, was not of the species Homo mediterraneus rather than H. 
europeus? Certain it is that the theory formulated from the 
facts of anthroposociology utterly fails to account for all the 
early civilizations that rose around the Mediterranean and in the 


valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
III. SOCIOLOGY AS BIOLOGY. 


If, among scientific sociologists, the anthropological school 
is the most widespread, the biological school is certainly just 
now the most earnest, vigorous, and aggressive. It takes the’ 
definite form of looking upon human society as an organism in 
strict analogy with an animal or vegetable organism. We are 
nowhere told to which of the three great ‘ kingdoms of nature,”’ 
mineral, vegetable, animal, this organism belongs. It can 
scarcely be mineral or vegetable, but is it animal ? Or does it 
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form a kingdom apart, not yet recognized by the beoks? 
Another question that troubles the specialists in biology is 
whether this organism is to be regarded as a species, a genus, a 
family, or some higher classificatery group. If a species, to 
what genus does it belong? If a genus, to what family, etc.? 
There are as many questions of this kind as there are classifica- 
tory groups, until we reach the primary subdivision of nature 
into kingdoms, and we have seen that even here the same ques- 
tion still confronts us, and, so far as I am aware, no one has 
attempted to answer any of these questions. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties that confront the biological 
specialist (and I know of no “organicist’’ who is such), the 
analogy possesses such a charm that it fascinates a large number 
of able and vigorous investigators, and they have pursued it, one 
would suppose, to its utmost limits. The passion for analogies 
has been at once one of the most powerful stimuli to research 
and one of the greatest sources of error in the history of science. 
It arises from the great strength which the faculty of causality 
acquired in the human mind at a very early period in its devel- 
opment. This faculty is the basis of all the early world-views 
of the race, and underlies all anthropomorphic conceptions, It 
is its action that is referred to when we hear it said that religion 
and science start from the same point and have essentially the 
same object, viz., to explain the universe. But we must care- 
fully distinguish between causality and ability to perceive causal 
connections. The idea of natural causation and the faculty by 
which it is cognized are of comparatively recent date and are 
developed only in relatively few minds. The old philosophers 
called this faculty the rato suffictens, and the German metaphy- 
sicians translate this into their Satz vom sureichenden Grunde, or 
simply Sats vom Grunde. Causality is rather the sense of a need 
for some explanation in terms of a cause, and the question of its 
sufficiency or adequacy is usually left quite out of view. Every- 
thing combines to show that the world has always been just as 
well satisfied with an inadequate as with an adequate explana- 
tion. If it only gives some explanation, the mind is at rest. 
The wildest magic completely satisfied, not only the Orient, but 
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the unscientific part of the Occident, and, as a matter of fact, the 
great majority of those who inhabit the most enlightened coun- 
tries have a very imperfect idea of the relations between causes 
and effects. The serious alarm of the Pai-Ute Indians in 1875, 
at my suggestion to throw a cap-box full of ground cedar 
berries into Fish Lake, in Utah, lest it might poison the whole 
lake and kill them all, is closely paralleled by the fright that seizes 
the average civilized woman at the sight of the outside of a 
bottle marked Potson/ over the cross bones. 

Now, the love of analogy is based on the innate craving for 
an explanation of phenomena, unaccompanied for the most part, 
as in the case of magic and anthropomorphic ideas, by any 
strong demand that the explanation be adequate and the cause a 
sufficient one. This it is which vitiates so much of the reasoning 
of ethnographers relative to similar conditions found in widely 
separated regions, as in the Old and New Worlds, and leads to 
false theories of derivation of customs by one people from 
another. The Pythagoreans, who studied musical tones in 
stringed and wind instruments, and who also studied the heavenly 
bodies, saw an analogy between them, and taught the “ music of 
the spheres.”” This music, they said, would be perceptible to 
the human ear if it were not perpetual and constantly heard 
from infancy through life, while we can be conscious only of 
sounds in which there is an interchange between sound and 
silence.’ 

Not to be confounded with this, but equally mythical and 
mystical, is Schopenhauer’s fanciful analogy between musical 
tones and the various “ objectivations of the will,’’ according to 
which the bass notes represent the earth and planets and inor- 
ganic matter generally, while the higher ascending tones typify 
the dawn and progress of life, feeling, and thought.* Sacred 
numbers are familiar to all, being found connected with nearly 
all great religious and philosophic systems. The number seven 
is by far the most common, and many attempts to explain it have 
been made. The last, and perhaps the best, derives it from the 

ARISTOTLE, De Coe/o, II, 9, 4. 

2 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (Leipzig, 1859), Vol. I, pp. 304 ff. 
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widespread heptalogy of savages relating to direction and posi- 
tion, viz., the north, the south, the east, the west, the zenith, the 
nadir, and the here. There are always ‘‘seven wonders of the 
world,” and even Du Bois-Raymond was so far influenced by the 
myth that he wrote of the “Seven World-Riddles,” when he 
might have made them either more or less. The number five, 
so universal in all systems of counting and calculation, due, of 
course, to the number of digits in man, has entered less into 
philosophy, but the “ pentalogies” of Major Powell’ constitute 
an interesting psychologic study from our present point of view, 
all the more on account of his specific claim (p. 112) that all of 
his pentalogic properties are correlated with the decimal system 
and the number of digits.’ 

The general idea of a social organism is very old. Aristotle 
expressed it quite clearly, not only in his much-quoted &dov 
mohtixov, but in passages in which he declares that society is a 
giant having hands, feet, sense, and intelligence. St. Paul is 
supposed to have virtually embodied it in Romans, chap. 
12, and 1 Corinthians, chap. 12. Marcus Aurelius said some- 
thing very similar, and other cases might be cited earlier than 
Hobbes, who made the state an artificial man of vast power, and 
emphasized the organic conception in the name Leviathan of his 
principal work. But no scientific or properly biologic treatment 
of the subject was made prior to the nineteenth century. Comte 
in 1838 seems to be the first to mention a social organism. He 
said: 

One may form a philosophic idea, just in all respects, of the true essen- 
tial nature of these real variations by comparing them especially with analo- 
gous variations in the animal organism, which are exactly iike them, as 
subject to similar conditions, whether static or dynamic, with this sole 
rational difference that social modifications may become more extensive and 
varied than simple biologic modifications. .... The essential principle, 
established especially by the labors of the illustrious Broussais, destined 


henceforth to characterize the philosophic spirit of positive pathology, is, by 
its nature, as applicable to the social organism as to the individual organism.3 


* Truth and Error; or, The Science of Intellection (Chicago, 1898), passim. 
? Cf. Science, New Series, Vol. IX, January 27, 1899, p. 136. 
3 Philosophie positive, Vol. 1V, pp. 285, 311. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics, published in 1850, 
Says 

We commonly enough compare a nation to a living organism. We speak 
of “the body politic,” of the functions of its parts, of its growth, and of its 
diseases, as though it were a creature. But we usually employ these expres- 
sions as metaphors, little suspecting how close is the analogy, and how far it 
will bear carrying out. So completely, however, is a society organized on the 
same system as an individual being, that we may perceive something more 
than analogy between them. 

He then proceeds to give certain examples, and adds: 

Hence we are warranted in considering the body as a commonwealth of 
monads, each of which has independent powers of life, growth, and reproduc- 
tion; each of which unites with a number of others to perform some function 
needful for supporting itself and all the rest; and each of which absorbs its 
share of nutriment from the blood, And when thus regarded, the analogy 
between an individual being and a human society, in which each man, while 
helping to subserve some public want, absorbs a portion of the circulating 
stock of commodities brought to his door, is palpable enough.’ 

The exhaustive treatment which Mr. Spencer subsequently 
gave the subject is well known,’ yet, after Professor Huxley 
had so clearly shown in his ‘ Administrative Nihilism’’3 that the 
doctrine necessarily leads to the most extreme form of social- 
ism, he qualified it to such an extent that he is scarcely claimed 
by the organicists as a member of that school. 

Bluntschli* is usually cited as one of the pioneers, though it 
is mainly the state with which he is dealing; but the works of 
Lilienfeld’ and Schaeffle® are the fundamental contributions 
upon which the doctrine rests. Its two other principal contem- 
porary defenders are M. Jacques Novicow and M. René Worms. 
It is to be classed along with the idea that has often been put 

*These passages occur on pp. 451-3 of the original edition of 1850, and on pp. 
267, 268 of the abridged and revised edition published in 1892 in a volume which 
also contains his essays entitled “The Man versus the State.” 

*See especially “ The Social Organism,” Westminster Review, New Series, Vol. 
XVII, January, 1860, pp. 90-121. 

3 Fortnightly Review, New Series, Vol. X, November 1, 1871, pp. 525-43. 

4 Allgemeines Staatsrecht, 1852. 

5 Gedanken tiber die Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft, § vols., 1873-81. Band I: 
Die menschliche Gesellschaft als realer Organismus, 1873. 

& Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, 4 vols., 1875. 
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forth that the earth is an organism or great animal,’ the notion 
of Wilhelm Humboldt that language is an organism,? and the 
fancies of Fourier, who saw living beings in the stars and plan- 
ets, and even in the constellations. 

It is remarkable how far it is possible to carry such a theory 
when a large number of acute minds are fixed upon it for a con- 
siderable time. In the following enumeration of some of the 
leading specific analogies that have been pointed out I make no 
apology for their lack of harmony, but simply give them as I 
find them. I omit the fanciful analogies of Hobbes and other 
early writers, and limit the enumeration to such as have been 
more or less seriously proposed by modern sociologists. 


The social unit or cell is the individual. (Spencer, Lilienfeld, etc.) 

The social unit or cell is the reproductive couple, man and woman. 
(Worms.) 

The social unit or cell is the trio, man, woman, and child. 

The social unit is the family. (Comte, Schaeffle.) 

The social unit is the clan. 

The family is a social molecule. 

Individuals are social atoms. (Ludwig Stein, Ratzenhofer.) 

[The last two analogies go back to physics. It is somewhat surprising 
that no one seems to have thought of comparing men to sperm cells and 
women to germ cells. The married or propagating couple would then corre- 
spond to the fertilized ovum or blastosphere. | 

The gens represents a segment of segmented animals (Amnelide). (Durk- 
heim.) 

The lower (mechanical) societies represent the segmented type of ani- 
mals; higher types take on the structure of the arthropods. (Durkheim.) 

Social tissues are settlements, roads, buildings, etc. (locative); facilities 
of exchange, commerce, trade, production (commercial); civil and military 
appliances and technique (administrative). (De Greef.) 

Social tissues consist of the simpler voluntary organizations of society. 
(Lilienfeld.) 


* AUGUSTE COMTE, /olitigue positive, Vol. I, p. 441. (Comte does not defend 
the doctrine, he only characterizes it.) 


2“* Now Wilhelm von Humboldt’s view that language is an ‘organism’ has been 
considered a great step in philological speculation; and so far as it has led stu- 
dents to turn their minds to the search after general laws, no doubt it has been so. 
But it has also caused an increase of vague thinking and talking, and thereby no 
small darkening of counsel.”— EDWARD B. TyLor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I (Lon- 
don), 1871, p. 214. 
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The social ectoderm or mucous layer is the governing class; the social 
endoderm or serous layer is the governed mass (proletariat); the social meso- 
derm or vascular layer is the bourgeoisie. (Spencer.) 

The relations of contract constitute the tissues and structures of society. 
(De Greef.) 

Contract is equivalent to the distribution of the nutritive matter in the 
body, which is a kind of physiological contract. (Durkheim.) 

The aristocracy and the clergy constitute the social adipose! (Giard.) 

The more complex social organizations are organs of society, ¢. g., an 
academy of arts is an organ that may be likened to an eye. (Lilienfeld.) 

The economic operations of society (production, distribution, exchange, 
consumption) constitute its nutritive processes (mastication, deglutition, diges- 
tion, assimilation). (Worms.) 

The circulating mass of commodities in society constitutes its blood. 
(Spencer.) 

Merchandise in transit is unassimilated nutriment (chyme, chyle?). 
(Lilienfeld.) 

Money is the homologue of the blood corpuscles. (Spencer. Compari- 
son also made by Liebig.) 

Roads, railroads, water ways, etc., constitute the blood-vessels of society. 
(Spencer.) 

The telegraph, the postal system, roads, railroads, water ways, banks, 
money, etc., constitute together the circulatory system of society. (De Greef.) 

The bourse is the social heart. (Worms.) 

The substance or matter of society consists of territory and population, 
of which the first is its bony framework and the second its muscular and 
fleshy portion. (De Greef.) 

The whole material environment of man constitutes “intercellular sub- 
stance,” (Lilienfeld.) 

Profit is the excess of nutrition over waste in the animal body. (Spencer.) 

Corporations are social glands. (Spencer.) 

Coionization is social reproduction. (Worms.) 

Population is the male part and the material environment the female 
part of the social superorganism. (De Greef.) [Putting this with the 
analogy given above by the same author for these same elements, it follows 
that flesh is male and bone is female !] 

Conquering races are male, conquered races female; the struggle of races 
corresponds to the struggle of the spermatozoa around the ovum. The latter 
is passive, submits, and fertilization (the so-called cross-fertilization of 
cultures) takes place. (Lilienfeld.) 

Celibates are the polar bodies rejected in the process of karyokinesis. 
(Dissard.) 

Persons who go from one society to another are analogous to leucocytes 
and spermatozoa. (Lilienfeld.) 
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The state is the central organ (brain ?) of society. (Lilienfeld.) 

Government is the homologue of the brain. (This view is held with 
qualifications by the majority of organicists.) 

The nervous system corresponds to the political power variously 
expressed. This qualification of the last-mentioned analogy admits the 
comparison of all grades of societies with all stages of animal development. 
Fully worked out by Spencer. 

Subordinate governments, as of provinces, departments (in France), states 
(of the United States), counties, municipalities, etc., represent the hierarchy 
of ganglia of the developed nervous system. (Spencer, who calls special 
attention to the representative character of both.) 

Society itself represents a brain (organ) rather than an organism, and the 
individual brains of men constitute its cells. (Tarde, Logigue sociale, 
p- 127.) 

The brain of the social organism consists of the élite of mankind. 
(Novicow, who totally rejects the doctrine that government is the homologue 
of the brain.) 

The sympathetic nervous system of society is that which controls the 
material and physical phenomena (production, consumption, reproduction), 
while the cerebro-spinal system regulates the more spiritual phenomena, such 
as beliefs, customs, arts, etc. (De Greef.) 

Voluntary contract represents the sympathetic system, while the state 
corresponds to the cerebro-spinal system of society. (Durkheim.) 

Trades unions and guilds are the ganglia of the sympathetic nervous 
system of society. (Durkheim.) 

Telegraph wires correspond to nerve fibers. (Spencer.) [Lilienfeld 
denies that organicists have defended this analogy, and in his system they 
belong to the intercellular substance, but a passage on p. 102 of his 

-athologie sociale has been construed to harmonize with the Spencerian doc- 
trine. | 

Government is the homologue of the soul or consciousness, the formal 
unity or ego. (Bernés.) 

Government represents the conscious will. (Spencer, Tarde.) 

History is social memory. (Garofalo.) 

Military societies represent the Carnivora or predatory animals generally; 
industrial societies represent the Ungulata and other herbivorous and frugiv- 


orous animals. (Fouillée.) 


It is, of course, obvious to anyone who has followed the 
literature of this subject that the above list by no means exhausts 
the stock of specific analogies that have been pointed out between 
society and an organism. It may be regarded as embracing a 
few samples that are fairly representative of the whole. 
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The term analogy is constantly used for these parallels, but 
no one, not even Spencer, has pretended that it is taken in the 
biological sense. Analogous organs in biology are those that 
perform a like function, but are constructed on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan. For example, the eyes of mollusks and of verte- 
brates, though serving the same purpose, are altogether different 
structures; the wings of insects, of bats, and of birds, all enable 
their possessors to fly, but all three are distinct organs anatomi- 
cally; the proboscis of a hawk-moth greatly resembles the long 
beak of some humming birds, and both are used to penetrate 
tubular flowers, but, of course, they have no structural resem- 
blance; the horseshoe crab chews with its legs, and the various 
sexual calls of insects (crickets, cicadas, grasshoppers, etc.), 
corresponding in purpose to the notes of birds, are made by 
various parts of the body, but not in the mouth or throat; the 
termites or white ants (Neuroptera) have neutral workers like 
true ants (Hymenoptera), but they are not functionless females, 
and seem to have been produced by like social necessities. The 
structures and functions of society that are compared with those 
of organisms stand in no such relation as this. There is no 
principle or plan of construction which admits of comparison. 
The functions performed or purpose subserved is somewhat 
similar, and this is all that can be said. It only proves that in 
all departments of nature there is a cosmic law that works 
similar results. 

Still less do these ‘“‘analogies’’ possess the character of 
biological homologies. These are cases in which the same struc- 
ture produces a different organ, the reverse of analogies. For 
example, the fin rays of fishes are the same structures as the 
fingers and toes of men, and the digits generally of the higher 
vertebrates, and the latter are the homologues of the former. 
But not only is there a transition form among living and fossil 
animals, viz., the Dipneusta, in which the number of digits is 
much greater than in the Amphibians, where it became fixed at 
five, but there is a corresponding embryonic stage in the onto- 
geny of all the higher vertebrates, including man, at which the 
phylogenetic record of a many-toed ancestry is preserved. The 
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process of reduction of digits was resumed with the Ungulata, 
becoming two in cloven-footed animals (cattle, sheep, hogs, etc.), 
and finally only one in the Solidungula ( Equidz), or horse family, 
the toeless feet of which are still the homologues of fins. This 
entire series of transitions has now been thoroughly worked out 
in the paleontological history of this group, from the five-toed 
Eohippus of the Eocene to the true horses of the existing fauna. 
Again, all the appendages of the skin of animals, for whatever 
purpose used, are homologous, as scales of fishes, plates and 
scutes of reptiles, feathers of birds, hair of mammals, and even 
the teeth. Transitions are seen in the hair of the cassowary and 
the quills of the porcupine. 

The social “analogies” are nothing of this sort, and the 
biological specialist, however clearly he may perceive the paral- 
lelisms, is wholly at a loss to classify them according to any 
known biological system. Lilienfeld insists that they are “real” 
analogies, by which he seems to mean that they are the identi- 
cally same structures, organs, and functions that occur in living 
organisms. There is no scientific basis for even discussing such 
a proposition. 

A favorite escape from some of these difficulties is to call 
society a “‘superorganism,” and Tarde, one of the severest critics 
of the organic theory, proposes the form “supra-organism”’ as 
more clearly expressing the distinction, a view that Novicow is 
disposed to accept. Lilienfeld declares that the social organism 
is the highest and furthest developed of all existing organisms ; * 
Fouillée calls it an organism of ideas; and Paulhan and Giddings 
see in it an organism or association of minds; all of which only 
shows in how many ways the subject may be viewed. 

It is obvious to many that the only ‘“analogies’’ that 
approach the biological sense of the term, or have such a sig- 
nificance as to promise any useful results, are those that relate 
to the organs of control and interadjustment of parts, the 
‘‘internuncial system,” the co-ordinating and subordinating 
apparatus. This, of course, corresponds to the organs of con- 
sciousness in the animal organism, in short to the brain and 


* Gedanken, etc., Vol. I, p. 51. 
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nervous system. In other words, the chief and only useful 
analogies are not properly biological, but psychological. This 
is because the same psychic qualities that belong to the animal 
organism are at work in society through the co-operation of its 
organic units, the minds of men. But although the mind of man 
is more highly organized than that of lower animals, so that 
individual men move on a higher psychic plane than individual 
animals, still the spontaneous activities generated in human 
society by the interaction of the psychic units in the resultant 
so-called social consciousness do not, as a matter of fact, pro- 
duce a co-ordinating system of a high order, nothing approaching 
the perfect adjustment and subordination of the parts to the whole 
that we see in any of the developed animal organisms. To find 
any kind of parallel we are obliged to go down among the lowest 
organic forms, to the state known as the cormus. Here we find 
every degree of co-ordination, from the simple colony held 
together by invisible lines along which the internuncial currents 
are vaguely propagated, to mere chains of cells with something 
corresponding to nerves connecting them, and thence on to the 
earliest segmented organisms. No one can have failed to notice 
that it is chiefly with such primitive creatures that Mr. Spencer 
makes his comparisons. He was so much impressed with this 
necessity that he was finally forced by his critics to say in a foot- 
note that his comparisons were general, and that “if any specific 
comparison were made, which it cannot rationally be, it would 
be to some much lower vertebrate form than the human.”’* 

It is a matter of common observation that the deliberations 
of public bodies of men are not marked by the degree of good 
sense and judgment that characterizes the best minds that com- 
pose them. Indeed, they fall below the average intelligence of 
the members, and probably below that of the least intelligent 
individuals in such bodies. Spencer remarks that “not only is 
the corporate conscience lower than the average individual con- 
science, but the corporate intelligence too.’’* Gabelli has 
reduced this to the formula that ‘the faculties of men working 

* Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative (New York, 1891), p. 305. 

* Study of Sociology, p. 289. 
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together obliterate each other and are not added together.’’! 
Novicow admits that human societies should not be compared 
with animals as highly differentiated as the higher vertebrates, 
but with representatives of the Tunicata (barnacles), for 
example. This, of course, rather supports than opposes his 
favorite theory that the élite constitute the social consciousness, 
but that theory has the fatal objection that it leaves society 
without any central organ of control at all, for whatever may be 
the moral influence of the élite, it possesses no authority, and 
purposely keeps aloof from all interference with social events. 
It is wholly unorganized, and really exerts less power in society 
than is exercised by unorganized crowds and mobs. These latter, 
as everybody knows, display the minimum intelligence, and 
represent the non-rational, animal state, where feeling reigns 
supreme. 

We must therefore fall back upon the prevalent view that 
government or the state is the homologue of the brain and 
ganglionic hierarchy in the developed animal, ‘and here, it must 
be confessed, there is a general parallel and quite an array of 
special parallels. The difficulty with it is that, as already 
remarked, and as has been perceived by a score of writers, 
neither the degree of differentiation nor of integration is equal 
to that of any such animals. We may perhaps be thankful 
that it is not, for anything approaching it would realize the 
wildest socialistic dreams. Dy. Pioger, who is not at all fright- 
ened at this prospect, says: 

It is not because societies do not constitute living organisms that they 
resemble those organisms so little, but because at present they are only in a 
lower stage of their development, and because, if we wished to compare them 
at all to living organisms, we should do so, not with the higher animals, but 
with the lower organisms called polyzoans, in which physiological individuali- 
zation is still imperfect.’ 

Huxley’s celebrated remark on this point in his address before 
the Midland Institute on October 9, 1871, and published in the 

*“Le forze degli uomini uniti si elidono e non si sommano” (ARISTIDE 
GaABELLI, Z’/strusione in Italia (Bologna, 1891), Part I, p. 257). 


2Dr. JULIEN PioGeR, Za vie sociale, la morale et le progrés (Paris, 1894). 
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Fortnightly Review for November 1, 1871, under the title “‘ Admin- 
istrative Nihilism,”* is too familiar to need quoting here, but 
this and other criticisms led Mr. Spencer to append to p. 613 of 
the first edition of Vol. I of his Principles of Sociology the follow- 
ing footnote: 

This emphatic repudiation of the belief that there is any special analogy 
between the social organism and the human organism I have a motive for 
making. A rude outline of the general conception elaborated in the pre- 
ceding eleven chapters was published by me in the Westminster Review for 
January, 1860. In it I expressly rejected the conception of Plato and Hobbes, 
that there is a likeness between social organization and the organization of a 
man’s body; saying that ‘there is no warrant whatever for assuming this.” 
Nevertheless, criticisms upon the article ascribed to me the idea which | had 
thus distinctly condemned. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Spencer’s motives, it is at 
least apparent to others that the doctrine, even as set forth by 
himself in the Westminster Review, is inconsistent with his gen- 
eral hostility to government and the enlargement of state func- 
tions. 

We will next glance, still more briefly, at the other side of 
the subject, and consider a few of the objections that have been 
raised to the organic theory of society, and especially endeavor 
to enumerate the principal respects in which society has been 
shown to differ from an organism. Merely mentioning the 
three principal distinctions pointed out by Spencer from the 
first —viz.: that societies are (1) discrete instead of concrete, (2) 
asymmetrical instead of symmetrical, and (3) sensitive in all 
their units, but insensible in their ensemble, in all of which cases 
the reverse is true of living organisms—we may enumerate, as 
among the structures, organs, and functions of society which 
have no proper counterparts in any organic being: language, 
religion, contract, symbolism, migration, and exportation; and 
as among those belonging to living organisms which have no 
proper counterparts in society: birth, death, reproduction. The 
analogies that have been pointed out in all these cases are 
admittedly weak and unsatisfactory. The following points that 


* Fortnightly Review, New Series, Vol. X, pp. 534, 535. Also in Critigues and 
Addresses (London, 1873), p. 72. 
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have been made against the organic theory may also be 
regarded as well taken: 

1. Societies become more and more settled as they develop, 
which is the reverse of the process in biology. For example, 
nomads represent the free swimming state of the lower animals, 
and the settled societies represent the fixed state, as of polyps, 
sponges, etc. 

2. The higher a society, the less it feels the loss of any 
organ, the reverse being the case among living organisms. 

3. There is nothing in human society to correspond to the 
great sympathetic plexuses, which have with much truth been 
called the physical basis of man’s moral nature. 

4. As regards the élite as the social sensorium, it is well 
known that intelligence tends to divide men, just as interest 
(feeling) unites them. The élite is therefore a centrifugal force 
in society, working for disintegration. 

All these points—and many more might be adduced —are 
quite independent of the general biological and classificatory 
considerations urged at the beginning of this section. 

About all that is left of the doctrine of the social organism 
is that society, like an animal or a plant, but also like language, 
law, the state, art, and science, is something organized—an 
organization. Organization is a universal or cosmical process, 
and in its fundamental aspects is very uniform. 

Society differs fundamentally from an organism in not being 
a concrete object at all. We cannot properly say that it con- 
sists of men and women, nor of their material environment, nor 
of both these together. Man isa species or a genus, according to 
the scope given to these terms, but society is neither of these, 
nor any other classific group. It comes nearer to the conception 
of a herd or flock, of which the individual members are imper- 
fectly held together by a certain psychic force. It is, however, 
much more like a corporation, voluntary organization, church, or 
other association of men. In fact, association is its essence, and 
sociology is the science of human association. But association 
is an act, and am association is a product of the act of associating. 
It is a relation among individuals. Now, a relation is not a 
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concrete object. It is an abstract conception. Nothing but the 
individual is concrete. A species is not a material thing. A 
genus is only a mental conception. The social-organism theory 
is a sort of modern revival of the old scholastic realism. The 
truth is that society is a relation, but when we examine all 
forms of truth we shall find that most of it is of this class, and 
also that relations are the most important of all ¢zngs. 


IV. SOCIOLOGY AS POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


So large a part of social phenomena relates to material 
things that many economists decline to recognize sociology as a 
science distinct from economics. Of this class we need not 
speak. There is, however, another class of economists who 
clearly see that economics as commoniy taught fails to include 
large fields of phenomena that are of the highest importance, 
especially phenomena relating to population in a broader sense 
than that usually given to the science of demography. These 
economists would enlarge the scope of economics to embrace 
these fields. This department they often designate as social 
economics or social economy. This latter expression was used 
by John Stuart Mill when he was trying to find a name for a 
great science which he clearly saw to exist, distinct from politi- 
cal economy." He then said: ‘This science stands in the 
same relation to the social as anatomy and physiology to the 
physical body.” The organicists have never, to my knowledge, 
made any use, as they might have done, of this significant pas- 
sage, but it is broad enough to serve equally well in character- 
izing society as an organized body or social organization. But 
Mill was specially concerned in distinguishing his new-found 
science from political economy, and he proceeded to do so ina 
clearly worded paragraph. 

The germ of this distinction was contained in a passage of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations where he says that ‘the interest 
of the dealers in any particular branch of trade or manufacture 
is always in some respects different from, and even opposite to, 


*Zondon and Westminster Review, Vol. XXVI, October, 1836, p. 11; Zssays om 
Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, 1844, p. 135. 
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that of the publick.”* This was in the nature of an admission 
or confession, for Adam Smith defended the utmost liberty 
in trade and business, and argued with great force that thus 
only can national prosperity be secured. It was as much his 
teachings as any other cause that raised up the school of eco- 
nomists who maintained the opposite doctrine to that above 
quoted, that the free and spontaneous operation of all economic 
processes can be depended upon under all circumstances to 
work for the general good of mankind. This doctrine was 
finally erected into a sort of economic fetish and bowed down to 
with implicit faith. It is still strong, but latterly certain influ- 
ences have been at work which have shaken the faith of many 
able economists, while the social economists, and especially the 
sociologists, have long been taking the view above quoted from 
Adam Smith as their point of departure and striving to discover 
the broader law under which it falls in a scheme of social 
science. 

The tincture given to all economic speculation by Bentham’s 
utilitarianism made the acceptance of the ideas of the Austrian 
school of economists, with their new definitions of value, more 
easy and rapid, and attention at length became turned to the 
question of the true nature of utility. Formerly and normally 
everything centered on the idea of production— goods, wealth. 
The new influences tended to direct thought toward consump- 
tion—men, welfare. Political economy, or economics proper, 
was seen to be static, while the spirit of the times demanded a 
dynamic science. It was then seen that considerations of pro- 
duction are static, while considerations of consumption are 
dynamic. Mill had said that ‘political economy has nothing 
to do with the consumption of wealth,’’? and no one surely was 
more competent to speak on the subject than he. The modern 
dynamic economists who start from the standpoint of consump- 
tion must either admit that they are not dealing with political 
economy, or they must admit that they have added an entirely 


* First edition, Dublin, 1776, Vol. I, p. 379, 


2 Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, ist ed., 1844, p. 132, 
footnote. 
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new department to the science, reversing in large part its funda- 
mental tenets. 

The truth of the matter is that two distinct sciences are here 
involved, and the fundamental distinction between them is con- 
fused. It is not merely that one deals with production and 
wealth, and the other with consumption and welfare, though 
this is true and clear enough; but the initial standpoint is the 
opposite in the one from what it is in the other. In political 
economy the point of departure is the producer, while in soci- 
ology it is the consumer. But by the producer is not meant the 
laborer or the artisan, but the undertaker or manager; the man 
interested in securing the maximum production. And by the 
consumer is meant all who consume, 27. ¢., the public, society at 
large. Utility means the same in both, but its application is 
wholly different. Utility always means satisfaction, but in 
economics it is satisfaction to the entrepreneur, while in soci- 
ology it is satisfaction to all who use the product. But there is 
no necessary harmony between these two satisfactions. Eco- 
nomics deals with all kinds of business, and any business that 
remunerates those engaged in it is a success. Just as the term 
“production” is broadened to include exchange, transportation, 
and all other operations that in any way affect, or even relate to, 
a commodity produced,’ so the term “‘ business’’ is expanded until 
it embraces all gainful pursuits that are not so clearly injurious 
as to be made unlawful. Many kinds of business, indeed those 
that are the most gainful of all, have scarcely any relation to 
production in the narrower sense and make no pretension to 
causing any improvement in the value of commodities. A very 
large part of the lucrative business conducted in cities is of the 
nature of speculation, and the idea that speculation is a form of 
production is simply an economic myth.’ 

Political economy does not inquire whether a business is 

*“ Production, in fact, embraces every economic operation except consumption.” 
—J. B. CLARK, Zhe Distribution of Wealth, etc. (New York, 1899), p. 20. 


?See the suggestive paper of MR. THORSTEIN VEBLEN on “Industrial and Pecu- 
niary Employments,” Papers and Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association (Detroit, 1900), pp. 190-235. 
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proper or not, nor whether it is properly or even honestly con- 
ducted. For example, in the dairy business, there is no doubt 
that, if nobody objected, the business could be made more “suc- 
cessful”’ by putting water in the milk, and this would be no 
affair of the economist, even if he knew it. He is only inter- 
ested in the effect it would have on the business. He might 
properly discuss, in a truly scientific spirit, the influence of such 
a proceeding upon the market, and determine with mathematical 
exactness just how much water ‘the traffic would bear.” This 
is exactly what economists do in discussing other forms of busi- 
ness and in deducing the laws controlling prices. They never 
inquire whether prices are just. They have discovered that, 
according to the laws of business, which they consider to be laws 
of nature that no human power can alter, prices will be just as 
high as is necessary to secure the maximum profits, and no 
higher. The return to the entrepeneur is determined by two 
elements: the price of the commodity and the quantity sold. 
A larger quantity at a lower price may bring greater profits than 
a smaller quantity at a higher price. Ifthe price is pushed up 
to the point where the consumer prefers, or is compelled, to do 
without or to use some cheaper substitute, the sales will fall off 
and the profits diminish. This is the only check to prices of 
certain commodities where there is nearly or quite complete 
monopoly. But in most cases there is, besides this, the check 
of competition, which, until the laws of aggressive competition 
were understood, was supposed to keep prices down. It is now 
known that it tends rather to raise them. But, whatever may be 
the effects of all these causes, the economist only considers these 
alleged perfect and unchangeable laws of trade. If the price is 
three or four times the cost of production, this is looked upon 
as inevitable. The same is true of rates of transportation, 
whether of passengers or freight, and, in fact, of all forms of 
business. The consumer must always pay “all the traffic will 
bear.” The economist is not troubled by any of the moral 
aspects of the case. That is the affair of the state, or of gov- 
ernment. The dilution of the milk only enters into his calcula- 
tion as an element of profit or loss. So also of all forms of 
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adulteration or vitiation of goods. The amount of chicory that 
can be mixed with coffee to adapt the price to a certain class of 
customers; the sale of oleomargarine for butter; the use of alum 
in making bread; and, in short, the almost unlimited number of 
devices resorted to in nearly all departments of business, to 
cheapen everything, which dealers openly confess that they are 
all this is 


compelled to do under pain of failure in business 
the legitimate stucy of the economist from the sole standpoint 
of the business man. 

The sociologist takes an entirely different and exactly oppo- 
site view of all these cases. He says that, if the laws of business 
do not automatically compel the dairyman to omit the water 
from his milk erirely and deal in the pure article, there is 
something wrong about the laws of business. He reasons that 
when man first set about occupying this planet there were 
innumerable laws of nature working against him, and he com- 
menced by little and little to counteract and control these laws ; 
first to render them harmless, and then to make them useful to 
him, until at last he has succeeded in practically mastering the 
‘laws of nature,” and in utilizing everything within his reach. 
It does not seem to the sociologist probable that, while nearly 
all physical forces, and many vital and psychic forces, especially 
in animals and plants, can be thus subjugated to his needs, there 
is a class of forces and laws called economic that are hopelessly 
beyond his reach. He cannot see why, if such laws and forces 
are not working to his advantage, they may not, when thor- 
oughly understood, be controlled as the others have been, and 
rendered innocuous at least, or perhaps utilized to man’s general 
advantage. 

Mention might perhaps be made of another very successful 
kind of business, though classed as a learned profession, viz., 
the practice of law; and closely associated with it are a thousand 
little businesses that require expert legal knowledge. The sys- 
tem of jurisprudence that has grown up in civilized societies, the 
purpose of which is to cause security of person and property, is 
one of the richest heritages of the past, but it has come to 
employ a much greater number of persons than are necessary. 
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Probably all the law business of any country could be done by 
one-fourth of the present number. The rest are simply para- 
sites. The way in which they maintain their hold on society is 
through that other business called politics. Most politicians are 
lawyers, and this is chiefly due to the facility they acquire in 
public speaking by their practice before the bar. Business men 
(merchants, manufacturers, railroad officials, etc.) have no 
opportunity to speak in public, and therefore, however good 
their judgment may be on public questions, they cannot attract 
the attention of the people in such a way as to become promi- 
nent in political affairs and get themselves sent to legislatures, 
to parliament, to congress, etc. The result is that legislatures 
always consist chiefly of lawyers. Nothing more natural than 
that bodies of lawyers, having the framing of all laws in their 
hands, should so frame them as to increase the amount of their 
own business. This, in brief, explains the superfluous law busi- 
ness of the world, which not only produces nothing in any 
economic sense of the word, but becomes a great charge and 
expense, and actually diminishes the degree of security by all 
manner of fictions and useless technicalities. 

Now, respecting these non-productive, parasitic, and even 
injurious employments, economics has nothing to say except 
simply to consider whether they are successful. All kinds of 
business are equally legitimate, and even those which the state 
condemns as dishonest or pernicious are never suppressed at the 
suggestion of the political economist. So long as they are tol- 
erated they are proper subjects of economic study, and we know 
that there is great diversity among states as to what forms of 
business should be prohibited, as witness legislation relative to 
lotteries. 

Sociology, on the other hand, in its applied stage, concerns 
itself primarily with the question of the public utility of enter- 
prises. Its standpoint is the good of society. To that end the 
individual manager of a business may be sacrificed, or, at least, 
he may be constrained to direct his energies and abilities into 
some useful channel. The modern interest in sociology is chiefly 
due to the obvious sterility of political economy. The social 
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world is in a somewhat troubled state. The era of machinofac- 
ture has culminated in such an array of labor-saving inventions 
that the possibilities of production are well-nigh unlimited, but 
the capital has become concentrated in relatively few hands, 
while the artisan class has not acquired the general intelligence 
necessary to enable them to participate in such a movement. 
Thus enormous relative inequalities have grown up in modern 
society. At the same time these very causes have accelerated 
rather than retarded the rise of the proletariat, and improved the 
absolute, though not the relative, material condition of the work- 
ing classes. Ina word,they have engendered discontent, which 
is a state that can only exist above a certain stage of physical 
and mental advancement. Society, though not in a dangerous 
condition, is in a sort of ferment, and there has been made pos- 
sible a social problem, or rather a crowd of social problems. At 
first appeal was made to the economist, who was supposed to be 
able to offer a scientific solution of some of these problems. But 
his answers, though sometimes oracular in form, were about as 
satisfactory as the opinions of a certain J. Bunsby. More fre- 
quently he grew impatient and reiterated the traditional eco- 
nomic injunction against presuming to meddle with the workings 
of natural law. Many anxious inquirers, wholly discouraged by 
these cold blasts from high seats of learning, turn to the state 
and demand a statutory solution of social problems, but the 
state usually declines to respond, or perhaps adopts measures 
that fail to accomplish the purpose sought, or even aggravate 
the difficulties. 

It is under such a condition of affairs that there has been 
gradually struggling into existence a new science which seeks a 
true and fundamental acquaintance with, rather than an immedi- 
ate solution of, social questions ; which is content to wait for such 
solution until the conditions of these questions are better under- 
stood. It does not hold them in haughty disdain, nor does it 
pretend to possess any panacea for social evils, but it is open to 
inquiry, takes a true scientific interest in social events and phe- 
nomena for their own sake, and either inhibits its concern for the 
practical results, or has faith that these will be best subserved 
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by first laying in a store of knowledge. This science is sociol- 
ogy, and there is enough of intellectual stimulus in the study of 
its pure stage, wholly disconnected from its consequences, to 
keep quite a corps of earnest investigators in the field working 
on different lines. 

But it is obvious at a glance that this science is much broader 
than that of political economy, even when that is expanded to 
embrace what is called political science (finance, administration, 
diplomacy, national enterprises, consular affairs, colonial rela- 
tions, etc., etc.). These are all related to it, in fact may be 
included in it, but they do not by any means constitute the 
whole of it. Relatively to the whole domain of sociology, these 
are really quite narrow, and it is only their vital character that 
causes them to appear so all-absorbing. 

LESTER F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[ Zo be continued.) 
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POOR RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


VIEW OF A GERMAN EXPERT.' 
I. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS.— LITERARY ACTIVITY.— THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION.— POLITICS IN 
POOR RELIEF. 


Tue American system of poor relief resembles that of 
Switzerland in the lack of unity of character. There is no 
national American poor law. The federal government regulates 
poor relief in the District of Columbia, which occupies an excep- 
tional position; and it supervises immigration, and of late has 
sought to restrict the entrance of pauperized and defective 
persons. In times of extraordinary necessity Congress may 
give aid. The statistical offices of the union gather information 
relating to public relief and private charity in all the states. 
In general, poor relief is an affair of the forty-five states, which 
they administer either directly or through the local authorities 
of counties or townships. The five territories, large districts 
which have not yet attained the name and constitution of a 
state, stand provisionally under the direction of Congress. 

In order to understand the development of the American 
poor-relief system, one must properly estimate the manifold 
conditions which have been developed in history along different 
economic lines. The reader should, as Henderson remarks, 
keep before his imagination a map of the United States, and 
hold steadily in mind the climatic, historic, and social differ- 
ences; the striking contrasts between New England, the South, 
the fertile plain of the middle states, the vast prairies of the 
West, and the elevated mountain regions and fruitful valleys 

* Dr. E. Miinsterberg’s view of the German system has been published in the 
JOURNAL OF SocioLocy (Vol. II, Nos. 4 and 5), and the present article is a transla- 
tion of his contribution on “Das auslandische Armenwesen,” in the Schriften des 
deutschen Vereins fiir Armenphege und Wohlthatigkeit, 52. Heft, pp. 116-72. The 
author is at the head of the municipal department of poor relief in Berlin, and his 
judgment of American methods is worthy of consideration.—EDIToR. 
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and coast climate of the Pacific states. Quite as various as 
these conditions are the forms of public and private care of 
the poor; in the western states they are frequently in the first 
stages of evolution; in the old, the so-called New England 
states, they are already affected by the evils of older culture. 
On the other hand, it occurs that quite young cities are superior 
to older lands, because they have appropriated to their use the 
most recent devices in this field, while other regions cling to 
the ancient methods. 

Literary activity, in the restricted sense, is in America full 
of life. The writings and reports upon poor relief and charity 
extend to neighboring fields of social philanthropy and to 
prison matters; a fact which is not entirely due to their inner 
relations, but goes with a situation in which the administration 
of prisons devolves upon related authorities. Thus Henderson, 
in his recent work, treats, in the second part, care of the depend- 
ents; in the third part, care of the defective and feeble-minded ; 
while in the last part he offers an introduction to criminal 
sociology. Henderson belongs in the ranks of those best 
acquainted with American poor relief, so that his book gives 
reliable instruction in respect to the prevalent principles of 
American efforts to help the dependent. The method of pres- 
entation is somewhat different from that of German works, 
not altogether so profound and systematic, but more pervaded 
by a practical purpose, with a decided intention, not only to 
instruct, but also to inspire and to win practical helpers for the 
work. 

A work laid out on a generous plan is entitled ‘‘ American 
Philanthropy of the Nineteenth Century,” which was begun in 
the Charities Review of May, 1900, and which presents the views 
of specialists in the different branches of poor relief. The first 
article treats the general assumptions of social care of the poor. 
It explains the causes of poverty and the efforts made in America 
to deal with it. Here it is interesting to notice how the efforts 
to relieve distress are fundamentally the same in all lands, and 
how the same causes lead to the same observations and the 
same methods of help. As causes of dependence the author 
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emphasizes ignorance, idleness, intemperance, shiftlessness, pre- 
mature marriages, gambling, borrowing of pawnbrokers, and, 
finally, the countless benevolent agencies. An evil which we 
encounter in Germany is noticed by this writer—the increasing 
ease with which heads of families in great cities desert those 
dependent on them for support. He adds that it is surprising 
how often the deserted wife and mother manages to provide 
better for her family when she has no longer the man’s weight 
on her neck. In the following divisions the author discusses 
the arrangements of public relief: the so-called Quincy Report 
of 1821 and the Yates Report of 1824, for the states of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, which were the occasion of a new 
tendency in relief methods, and which have led to a more indi- 
vidual treatment, akin to that of the Elberfeld system. In par- 
ticular, the tendency to employ preventive measures and to 
improve the working of private charities through the later 
charity organization societies is brought into clear light. Brief 
presentations, suitable for manuals, are found in the articles of 
Peabody in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften and of 
Henderson in Conrad’s Jahrbiichern fiir Nat.-Ok. und Statistik. 
That the desire for expert instruction is deeply felt may be 
shown by a glance at the recent journals, which either serve 
private and scientific ends or are published by state authorities 
as a part of their duties. The most important special journal 
is the monthly Charities Review, which is now issued in connec- 
tion with Charities. The National Bulletin of Charities and Cor- 
rection is the organ of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and it seems to supplement the discussions of the 
conference and prepare the way for them. More will be said in 
connection with the later mention of the reports of the confer- 
ence, of the state boards of supervision, and of the numerous 
benevolent societies and special forms of aid. An important 
source of information was furnished by the American depart- 
ment at the Paris Exposition, whose display in the field of poor 
relief and related philanthropies was arranged with unusual skill. 
Especially noteworthy were the fine photographs and plans of 
the numerous new hospitals. 
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The American National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sprang from the same motives as our German Verein fiir 
Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit. In the autumn of 1873, at 
the suggestion of F. B. Sanborn, then secretary of the American 
Social Science Association, several men came together who 
recognized the need of an annual conference on relief problems, 
and most of these persons were connected with the nine exist- 
ing state boards. After some correspondence, with favorable 
replies, the first conference was held in New York in 1874, 
which had representatives from four boards and written com- 
munications from four others. Not many more than one hundred 
persons took part in that conference, and its report filled less than 
fifty pages. During the succeeding years this organization has 
been greatly developed and has become one of the most signifi- 
cant factors in American charity. In 1898 the twenty-fifth 
jubilee was celebrated in New York, the place of its origin, and 
the conference was welcomed by the highest state and municipal 
authorities. During these twenty-five years the activity of the 
conference has kept essentially in the same course. The object 
of the conference is to discuss problems in the field of charity, 
to give instruction, and to promote reforms. This purpose is 
served by the annual meetings, for which preparation is made, 
as with us, by printed reports." In one respect there is an 
important difference in method, since the conference covers a 
wider field and includes a part of general social movements for 
betterment ; and, the number of subjects being very large at 
each meeting, attention is not concentrated upon a few points, as 
with us. This is possible only by the establishment of sections, 
with quite special technical problems for treatment. Thus there 
exist eleven special committees, each of which devotes particu- 
lar attention to a single branch of charity —as public poor relief, 
care of neglected and deserted children, organization of chari- 
ties, etc. It is characteristic of American conditions that a 
special committee is appointed to handle the theme of political 
interference with poor relief (committee on politics in charitable 
and correctional affairs); and I shail touch this matter in more 


* Only in part.—EDITOR. 
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detail farther on. Quite as characteristic is the custom of 
having a sermon from some preacher (“ conference sermon’’). 
It is intended, as the jubilee report of 1898 declares, to 
strengthen among all participants the fundamental idea that 
care of the poor and benevolence have a religious basis, and are 
never to be considered simply from a merely economic or philan- 
thropic point of view. The sermons, which are printed in the 
reports of the conference, are free from all pious cant and eccle- 
siastical partisanship, and are earnest and thoughtful incentives 
to charitable work from a positively Christian foundation. 

A very useful part of the plan is the annually repeated sur- 
vey of events in the several states. In 1900 there were forty of 
these reports, so that only ten states and territories were not 
represented. In each report a brief statement is made of recent 
legislation and new methods. The number of the reports con- 
tained in the publications of the conference, including the Budle- 
tin, is legion. In 1898 there were thorough discussions of the 
laws governing immigration and settlement, the management of 
medical relief and its abuses, and the care for crippled and 
feeble-minded children; and in 1899 (at Cincinnati) the organi- 
zation of charities, public poor relief, prison reform, and care of 
neglected children were the central topics. The conference of 
1900, which was held in Topeka, Kan., was occupied with 
degeneration in rural districts, with the housing problem in 
small cities, with care for the epileptics and feeble-minded. At 
the conference of last year, which was held in Washington, May 
9-15, 1901, among other topics already mentioned, there was 
found upon the program the following: subsidies from public 
funds to private charities and their relations to each other, the 
activities of personal care of the poor, relief of families in their 
homes, when the importance of individual treatment and volun- 
tary human devotion to the needy was warmly emphasized. In 
comparing the American conference with our German union, the 
question is forced upon our attention whether the custom there, 
of treating all subjects of relief each year, even if cursorily, is 
to be preferred to ours, in which every year only certain 
important subjects are selected, but these treated with all the 
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apparatus of literary, statistical, and practical materials. Without 
doubt, the American method leads to repetitions, and frequently 
to superficial considerations ; still it must be acknowledged that 
certain topics must be frequently discussed in order to be noticed, 
and that in this way the advance gained from time to time is 
more distinctly exhibited. In this connection it is to be 
observed that exactly those elements which are conspicuous in 
the discussions of the German union, the representatives of 
cities, stand somewhat aloof from the American conference, 
while the members of the state boards of supervision and repre- 
sentatives of private charity participate in steadily increasing 
measure. 

The influence of the conference on the development of 
American poor relief is undeniable; it enjoys today great respect, 
and has actually become the focus of all efforts which belong to 
this field. Directly or indirectly through its agency there have 
been organized conferences in the several states, of which at pres- 
ent there are eighteen. In the state of New York one such has 
of late been established. For the first time it held a session in 
November, 1900, and considered a number of important questions, 
among which were the value and importance of outdoor poor 
relief, the necessity and value of the settlement work, the care of 
adults in indoor relief, the care of children, and the feeble- 
minded. Worthy of notice in this report is the doubtless cor- 
rect remark that no age can be compared with the present in 
reference to the most suitable care for the needy, especially in 
respect to social and preventive work. Other conferences have 
recently come into being in Kansas, Missouri, and Virginia. 

On the whole, one receives from the poor relief and charity 
of the United States the impression of a living interest in the 
revival of personal care for the poor; more than in other lands 
is the social importance of a sound method emphasized. A fresh 
inspiration pervades the American efforts, as in their industrial 
and economic work they keep their eyes open in order to learn 
from every direction the best and the newest; and as they take 
care themselves to search for new ways, so they have in our field 
appropriated all the new inventions, and, especially in the care of 
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the sick and defective, have made great progress. Still all this 
is very unevenly developed, being depending on the initiative of 
strong personalities, and frequently also dependent on influences 
which have not the least to do with poor relief and beneficence, 
The so-called charity sport, which in America especially shows 
such unhappy growths, is not the greatest evil. Great riches 
suddenly acquired without corresponding social and intellectual 
culture are displayed in great gifts to purposes of welfare, espe- 
cially to education, larger sums than in any other country, in 
order to obtain social consideration or to conceal the not always 
pure fountains of theriches. But they are always gifts which flow 
for the benefit of those who have inferior advantages, and there- 
fore their origin is not so carefully scrutinized. Much worse is 
the influence of political tendencies in the administration of poor 
relief. It is confessedly an old complaint, and the reform of the 
civil service is an old demand of the Democratic’ party. The 
object of this reform is to secure administrative officers, not 
merely from the henchmen and servants of the ruling political 
party without regard to their qualifications, and to retain the 
competent after each change of parties, and make their nomina- 
tion dependent upon objective considerations of age, physical 
vigor, and desert, and the proof of capacity and efficiency by means 
of a regular trial. This is the so-called ‘merit system.” In the 
administration of poor relief the merit system has been success- 
fully introduced only in part; as a rule, it depends upon the dis- 
cretion of the state and city administrations how they will fill 
the places; and while abuses are not always connected with the 
selection, they frequently occur. How serious an injury lies in 
this direction may be shown by the fact that the problem has 
been made an object of repeated discussions in the annual assem- 
blies of the National Conference of Charities and Correction ; 
for 1888, 1889, and 1900 detailed reports upon the matter were 


presented. In mentioning the conference which was held in 
Topeka in 1900, the Bulletin of Charities and Correction thought it 
could not better illustrate the desert of President Faulkner, of 
Minneapolis, than by the statement: 


*Some Americans will question this claim.— EpDITorR. 
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Faulkner is the only public officer in the state of Kansas who retained his 
position through three changes of administration. He seems to have enjoyed 
the equal confidence of Democrats, Republicans, and Populists. As secretary 
of the state board of supervision he made the most earnest efforts to protect 
the state institutions from the demoralizing influences which are connected 
with political machinations. As a rock he withstood all that was tainted 


with dishonesty. 

Professor von Holst, the well-known historian and one of the 
best German masters of American relations, writes upon this 
point in his Constitutional History of the United States, a propos of a 

t 
declaration of Senator Magy, that 


The politician sees nothing wrong in the custom according to which the 
spoils belong to the victor This custom has remained the principle 
of American politics, and it is a proof of the astounding vitality of the Ameri- 
can people and of the unsurpassed advantages of its natural conditions of life 
that the state has not been crushed under this accursed burden. 

The reports of the National Conference are offered by 
respected and independent men, among whom one no less 
important than Carl Schurz. The fact of the corrupting influ- 
ence of political machinations and the necessity of extending 
the civil-service reform to poor relief are generally acknowl- 
edged. Schurz marks the character of the political spoils 
system when he says that the higher and the subordinate officials 
are promoted, not because of their intellectual or moral qualities, 
but because they have either already rendered good service to 
the party leaders, or because they are thus encouraged to render 
such services to the party or its leaders in the future. In the 
reports are found numerous examples of such appointments. 
That only a small part of the abuses come to light lies in the 
nature of the case and is expressly brought out in various places, 
It is reported of the Washington state penitentiary in Walla 
Walla that as soon as another party came into control a clean 
sweep was made of the officials. The same thing is true of the 
state prisons in Nashville and in Colorado. To the report is 
added theremark: ‘To the victor belong the spoils.” In Illinois 
Governor Altgeld took upon himself, as the report of Swift 
expresses it, this shameful task, and the succeeding governor, 
Tanner, followed him in this course. We hear the same story about 
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Kentucky. In respect to the state prison of Kansas the report 
says that it is customary to make the change as quickly as pos- 
sible, the control of supervision being regarded as simply a ques- 
tion of political power. The asylum for the insane in Topeka is 
cited as an illustration of the worst consequences of the system. 
There the supervising official declared, upon offering his resigna- 
tion, that he could no longer endure the vicious situation which 
came to light with the change of officials appointed on political 
grounds. As an example, he says that the superintendent of the 
institution leads a dissolute life, and that the other members 
held a banquet in the drug store. One of the physicians is 
continually playing cards, another is ignorant, untrained, and 
immoral, and his assistants are frequently drunk. To the com- 
plaint of the chief official, however, the reply was always an 
admonition to hold his mouth, in order not to arouse the dis- 
pleasure of those concerned, and thereby do the party damage. 
In the Marion county house, in Indianapolis, there had been a 
careful inspection of the institution, as was alleged, and it found 
an admirable condition of affairs. A few days later the superior 
officer was arrested for theft of public money. An investigation 
by the state board was in entire contradiction to that report. 
From Washington (state) it is said that in 1897, when the 
Populistic party came into power, at once old and experienced 
officers were removed and funds were allowed to meet political 
obligations. Even the school became a part of this political 
machine. Here we have to do, not only with questions of power, 
that is, with the satisfaction of holding the public institutions in 
the grip of the ruling party, but frequently also with very real 
rewards, which consist in appointments to remunerative positions, 
and which can be made especially useful by furnishing large 
contracts to party friends. On this point also the reports give 


various examples. Schurz mentions, besides provision of official 
places for partisans, before all the giving out of contracts for 
goods, buildings, repairs, and the like. 

The consequences of the system become apparent in the 
defective administration, in the misdirection, if not in the faith- 
less expenditure, of public moneys, as well as in the fact that 
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the better elements of voluntary officials, upon which the admin- 
istration of poor relief is particularly dependent, draw back from 
these affairs. In a report of the state board of Ohio we read on 
this point: 

So general is the disposition to apply the control of state institutions as a 
means of party advantage, or to consider it as a reward for services rendered 
to the party, that many of the best citizens, who in their civil affairs, social 
relations, and duties to the church are respectable and upright men, subject 
themselves to party decisions without seeking explanation, and join them- 
selves to the unscrupulous members of the party in the occupation of the 
rights and interests of state officers to the injury of the state business. 

The endeavors to put an end to this situation are very earnest, 
and up to the present time in a measure successful. Swift 
declares that there are many institutions which are free from 
every machination of this kind. Of the state prison in Minne- 
sota he says: 

The question of politics is never raised, and in the case of successful 
nominations the political connection of the candidate remains entirely 
unknown. 

Of the state hospital in Toledo it is reported that it remains 


as free from politics as if it were a private corporation; and the 
same is said of the asylum for the insane at Danvers and of 


many others. 

The authors of the reports and those who took part in their 
discussion are in general agreed as to the ways in which the 
reform of the evil condition is to be reached. These are the 
enlightenment of public opinion, the establishment of an admin- 
istrative body to which shall be appointed the best and most 
capable candidates on the ground of an examination; and these 
shall remain in their positions even after changes of political 
leadership. The establishment of state boards of supervision, 
which shall also remain untouched by political changes, is recom- 
mended. The public opinion does not seem to be blind to the 
need of such improvements; although Schurz rightly insists that 
public excitement of this kind is usually of short duration, and 
that only decisive legal regulations, in which public opinion is 
crystallized, can work permanent amelioration; and to this end 
he favors before all the extension of civil-service reform to the 
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establishments of poor relief, and emphasizes the fact that no 
system can be too exacting in the effort to secure for itself the 
best ability. Schurz closes his fine address with the following 


words : 

I give expression to the hope that the conference will not slacken its 
efforts to disturb the customary quiet by lively agitation, until the best and 
most skilful, and also those who, without being the best and most skilful, will 
have enough conscience to cease standing passively in the presence of the 
existing system; until every man and every woman in the land is taught to 
believe that hospitals are made to care for the sick, and asylums for the insane 
to heal those who are mentally diseased, and workhouses to discipline and 
improve those who shirk work, and not simply to feed a crowd of hungry spoils 
hunters; until good citizens everywhere are found with honorable and patri- 
otic disposition, who will call a lie a lie, and a corrupt politician a rascal, and 
sign such declarations with their names; until every man who possesses a 
share of political power, whatever be his station, shall never be in doubt that 
he who delivers up the institutions of healing and correction to political spoils 
hunters, in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, is no better than one who robs a 
church, 

The advance which these continued exhortations of inde- 


pendent men have brought about is undeniable. 
Il. STATE SUPERVISION, 

Next to the reform of the civil service the most important 
means with which to combat corruption is the creation of state 
boards which are intrusted with the supervision of the arrange- 
ments for poor relief. This agency is not new and has already 
often been employed, although it has not always fulfilled its 
purpose, because the members of such boards are themselves 
open to partisan influences. At present especial pains are taken 
to give an independent position to the boards and to make 
them non-partisan in character, or at least bi-partisan, that is, 
with participation of both parties. 

The first board of supervision was formed in 1863 in Massa- 
chusetts, and this, in 1867, was imitated in New York and Ohio. 
At this time twenty-five states have such boards, among which 
are some specialized boards for the different branches of relief. 
Thus of late in Massachusetts, in consequence of careful investi- 
gation of the condition of public institutions, the former board 
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of lunacy and charity has been replaced by three bodies: the 
state board of charity, the state board of insanity, and the state 
commission of prisons; and a similar arrangement is found in 
New York. The boards carry different titles, among which the 
most common are the state board of charity and corrections, or 
merely board of state charities; in lowa, board of state institu- 
tions. 

The duties of a board vary widely; most limit themselves to 
control of public state institutions; while some go farther and 
supervise also private charities, in which quality they have the 
authority to inspect institutions, to require reports of a uniform 
style, and to set aside abuses. The boards are divided with 
reference to methods of administration, according as they are 
honor offices or are conducted by paid officials. With the first 
kind, as can be readily understood from the account just given, 
goes independence of partisan influences, while the others can 
give themselves more professionally and thoroughly to their 
work, but are also more politically dependent. 

Here belongs an interesting experiment of New York. 
There exists a state board of charities which essentially is 
conducted by unpaid officers, among whom all parties and 
denominations are represented. Governor Odell had planned a 
reorganization of the board whose central principle was the 
replacement of the former board by a commissioner and two 
state officials to be nominated by the governor; and from this 
reorganization he expected important economies. Against this 
plan almost unanimously the greater benevolent societies of 
New York in many assemblies have declared their opposition. 
That an effective oversight must be provided was denied by no 
one. The supervising board, however, must remain free from 
influences which might tend to demoralize the public benevolent 
institutions; such a demoralization would be the result of 
partisan domination. On the whole, experience had shown that 
such arrangements, when conducted only by professional officials, 
not only accomplished very little, but also administered affairs 
in a more expensive way. If the governor, therefore, had the 


purpose to secure greater economy, he would in fact secure the 
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opposite result. The saving by diminishing the number of 
members would be essentially a backward step in the activity 
of the board. The former state board has known how to main- 
tain a strictly non-partisan attitude, and through more than 
thirty years of existence has held the public confidence. A 
commission like the one planned would be a creature of the 
state administration, which would make a non-partisan super- 
vision impossible. In this connection it was mentioned that the 
members of the board, who had an appropriation of over six 
thousand dollars for their personal expenses, had actually used 
only twenty-five hundred dollars. The success of these efforts 
against the Odell bill is, at the time of writing this report, 
unknown to me. Recently (1899) a board has been constituted 
in the District of Columbia which is subject to the immediate 
administration of Congress, after the attempt of 1898 to intro- 
duce one had failed. The opposition proceeded from a private 
charitable society which feared that the erection of such a board 
would interfere with their immediate and successful applications 
to Congress. In 1900 a board of state aid and charities was 
founded in Maryland, under whose oversight were to be placed 
all public and private charitable institutions which received state 
aid ; and here also the first bill at its introduction in 1898 was 
rejected. The Iowa state board of control, founded in 1898, is 
giving general satisfaction. In Indiana a legislative visiting 
committee was appointed in this year (1901) to investigate all 
public and private institutions so far as they receive public aid. 
The committee consists of three persons, of whom two belong 
to the house and one to the senate of the general assembly. 
Significant are the words of the law which declares that only 
such men can be members of the committee as are of approved 
character and business skill, and who are neither directly nor 
indirectly financially interested. They have regularly at a fixed 
time, before a session of the legislature, to prepare plans relat- 
ing to appropriations. So far as I can see, the state board of 
charities, which has existed since 1889, is not affected by this 
law; so that the committee is simply a direct parliamentary 
commission. The committee must be bi-partisan, inasmuch as 
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only one member of a political party can belong to it. Bya 
law of 1899, the administration of the prisons is placed on the 
same basis, so that only the administration of the state peniten- 
tiary remains under political control, a fact which was mentioned 
with regret in the last report of the board. In California a bill 
relating to the establishment of a state board was approved by 
both houses, and yet rejected by the governor’s veto. 

Of the reports of state boards those mentioned in the 
bibliography lie before me. The complaint, sometimes made by 
German writers, that the American material is difficult to obtain 
seems to me unfounded. In this connection I gratefully 
acknowledge that the materials, including voluminous reports, 
were sent to me on request, free of cost, and very promptly. 

A current survey of the reports of the state boards and of 
new legislation is regularly published in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. The reports of the 
state boards are almost always prepared with great care, and 
furnish, especially on the statistical side, instructive views. The 
foreign reader naturally will not notice signs of the political 
corruption already mentioned, unless, as in the case of Indiana, 
the report calls attention to it. The most recent report from 
New York (1900) declares that the continual change of officers 
in the poorhouses is very harmful to public welfare, and that 
reform of the civil service applied to this department would be 
an important advance. This report is remarkable both for 
extent and contents, although the reading of it is attended 
with difficulty. In not fewer than three thick volumes, and in 
nearly 3,000 printed pages, the entire system of the charities of 
New York is presented. The second half of the first part con- 
tains a great array of statistics, the second volume a complete 
directory of all the charitable institutions in New York, with 
exact statement of the purpose, the seat of administration, the 
officers, receipts and expenses, etc. In the same volume they 
have printed the legal regulations of the state board and poor 
laws. The year 1899 was unusually fruitful in laws on these 
subjects; not fewer than one hundred bills, affecting poor relief 
directly or indirectly, were passed by the legislature; and the 
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report remarks that some of these bills, in the judgment of the 
board, will be found unconstitutional. The administrative 
activity of the board is extended to all the public and to many 
private institutions, some of great importance. The evidences of 
careful supervision appear everywhere; a special report being 
rendered for each institution. Of state institutions subject to 
supervision, twelve were named with a total population of 6,885 
inmates and an expenditure of $1,180,000; most of these being 
devoted to the care of defectives (blind, deaf-mutes, feeble- 
minded, etc.). Of private institutions which receive state aid, 
ten are mentioned with 3,228 inmates, and an expenditure of 
$790,000, of which $660,000 came from public funds. Here the 
institutions for deaf-mutes are conspicuous. 

An event of very deep import must be mentioned which 
illustrates the danger which seriously threatens one of the most 
vital functions of the state board—the oversight of private 
charities. It has importance for the other American states and 
is of interest far beyond the American borders. The law relating 
to the state board contains in sec. iv the language: 

To visit and inspect any charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory 
institution in this state, excepting prisons, whether receiving state aid or 
maintained by municipalities or otherwise. 

In these words the state board had regarded itself as authorized 
to inspect the working of all charitable arrangements. When 
the board desired, in 1899, to inspect the building of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, they were refused 
access on the ground that this society did not belong in the class 
of charitable institutions. The state board, proceeding from the 
belief that the society belonged in the highest sense of the word 
to benevolent institutions—and, by the way, it is really a very 
beneficent work—applied to the attorney-general in order to 
enforce its rights. Both parties appealed from the first decision, 
which suited neither of them, to the court, which unanimously sup- 
ported the claim of the state board. Upon this the society 
appealed (on some ground), and then followed a decision of 
Judge O’Brien, to which three judges agreed and from which a 
minority of them dissented, to the effect that the society was 
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not a ‘charitable institution,” was not under the supervision of 
the state board, and that their power extended only to such 
institutions as were partly or entirely supported by the state. 
This decision excited both anxiety and indignation in the state 
board and in the minds of many persons who are convinced of 
the necessity of rigorous state supervision. The state board 
gives detailed information in regard to the affair. In various 
places, as in the Quarterly Record (June, 1900) and in the National 
Bulletin of Charities and Correction (August, 1900), Homer Folks 
and W. R. Stewart discuss the matter thoroughly and explain the 
effect of the judicial decision. Stewart especially deals with the 
question of supervision in its historical development and theoreti- 
cal and practical importance, with the help of the entire materials 
of the judicial decisions. The practical significance lies in the 
result that this declaration of the highest court must have as a 
consequence a complete change in the practice of the state 
board, and that many of the institutions which have hitherto 
submitted without objection to supervision must now be with- 
drawn. While the board at the end of 1899 had inspected over 
1,200 benevolent agencies, from this time 663 must be withdrawn 
because they are supported simply from private means and per- 
form no public function. Among these are 47 asylums, 74 homes 
for the aged, 35 institutions for children, 63 general hospitals, 
etc. The very useful statistics relating to all the institutions 
which have been published by the board must be abandoned. 
The board, in whose quarterly report this discussion appears, 
very naturally expresses deep regret at this turn in affairs, which 
must result in public injury. The-argument is significant, not only 
for the New York administration, but in relation to public super- 
vision generally. 

As a matter of fact, the effects are already noticeable in the 
refusal of several societies to receive inspectors. In vain the 
state board sought in the year past by legal means to obtain 
aid. One bill was introduced with the special object of requiring 
inspection of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, and 
another aimed in general to extend the rights and duties of the 
state board to benevolent agencies which received no public 
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subsidy, in cases where the state board had previously gained the 
consent of the administrators of these societies. Both these bills 
were defeated by the opposition of the president of the society 
already mentioned, while at the same time a new bill limited the 
right to supervise the State Home for Soldiers and Sailors. We 
must join the state board and its friends in expressing the hope 
that the decision of the highest court may be rendered harmless 
by the enactment of a law which will subject all charitable 
agencies to control. The sound societies have no occasion to 
shun the light of publicity, while the corrupt can be unmasked 
only by this means. In my report of 1898 I have given a very 
instructive example of this latter kind of charity, of which all 
lands have their share. 

In very happy contrast with the attitude of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty is that of another great private society, 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York, which was 
founded in 1872 with the object of doing all that unselfish 
citizens can do to improve the administration of public institu- 
tions. To Germans it seems a very unusual proceeding to 
organize a private society to labor for the better administration 
of public institutions; it is explained by the peculiar American 
conditions. Asa matter of fact, the influence of the society is 
considerable. 

The poor law of the state of New York in sec. 30 grants 
the society particular authority to commission members to 
inspect all public institutions for the poor and the sick; such 
members must be residents of the locality of the institution. 
On the ground of this authorization the society, as appears in its 
last report, inspected the poorhouses and hospitals in forty- 
three of the sixty-one counties of the state. In addition it 
manifested a varied and far-reaching activity. It represented 
many public charitable societies before state and municipal 
authorities, and obtained for them repeatedly help from public 
means. It subjected legal proposals relating to benevolent 
societies to careful criticism, and by energetic oral and printed 
discussion contributed to the acceptance of desirable measures. 
It brought fifty-eight neglected children, who were a burden to 
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the city, under family care, and held them as those of earlier 
years under continuous oversight. Moved by an inquiry started 
in the city of New York touching city subsidies to benevolent 
societies, the society gave this question thorough study and 
made a detailed report upon it. Of especial interest is the 
activity of a commission which procures places in the country 
for mothers with their children, in order to prevent a great 
mortality of children, and also to develop in the mothers the 
feeling of responsibility for their children. The commission, 
which was established in June, 1893, had secured, September, 
1899, in all 1,765 places. The report of the state board deals 
with the work of the society in detail, and heartily recognizes its 
service. 

In order to characterize the tendency of state boards, I may 
refer to a remark in the report from Indiana, where it is said: 

We have followed with eager interest all social problems which are in any 


way connected with pauperism, degeneration, and crime. We have zealously 
studied the causes of these social evils and the means to combat them. 


To these labors may be credited the new poor law of 1899, which 


by experts is declared to be the most advanced legislation in 
this field. 


III. PUBLIC POOR RELIEF. 


Since the American relief system does not rest on a uniform 
law, as in England, it is left even more than in Switzerland to 
the legislative choice of the several states, in which, owing to 
the lack of a common historical development like that of Swit- 
zerland, and to the uncommonly dissimilar economic and social 
conditions, a very great unlikeness in the organization of poor 
relief is developed. The care of the poor is administered 
through the counties or towns or, in certain cases, immediately 
by the state. The organization of public poor relief on the 
neighborhood principle corresponds to the development in the 
older communities, where, as an outgrowth of the customs of 
the mother-country, self-government was an affair of local 
settlements, while in the territories settled by larger groups a 
wider community, the county, undertook the administration. 
There are also intermediate forms where obligation and 
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authority are suitably divided between the local and the state 
corporations. This appears especially in the obligation of the 
county to support those poor who belong to no town. In gen- 
eral there is a decisive tendency to recognize the peculiar needs 
of the cities, and to intrust to them the care of their own poor. 
Yet the city administrations suffer from the same influences as 
those of the state, although of late in the greater cities a change 
has been introduced. New York and Boston have completely 
reorganized their poor-relief system, while in Baltimore new 
ordinances went into effect in Ig00. In general there is a 
strong tendency to take away from cities and counties the care 
for two classes of dependents, children and the insane. Several 
states have introduced an exclusively state system for unpro- 
tected children, and require that the insane be placed in state 
institutions. It is remarkable that the participation of the cities 
in the conferences already described is unimportant, but part of 
the fault must be charged to the circumstance that hitherto few 
subjects have been handled with special reference to municipal 
interests." Accurate data are contained in a report which H. 
Folks made to the National Conference in 1898 upon municipal 
poor relief; reports on public charities from seventy-three 
American cities which in 1890 had more than forty thousand 
inhabitants are appended. The relation of the states to one 
another causes considerable difficulty because, as in Switzerland, 
the laws of the states are so unlike. In most of the states 
there exist settlement laws according to which a settlement or 
residence for a certain time obliges the township to provide 
relief. As a rule an unqualified residence for a certain time 
suffices; and this period in eleven western states is from one to 
six months, in nine states one year, in Virginia three years ; 
while in some states, as in Connecticut, New York, Ohio, the 
condition of self-support, and in some states, as Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, the possession of property, is required. In 
ten states there is no requirement for settlement, while in two 
others it is merely necessary that the person concerned has 
come within the state boundary in order to receive public aid. 


* This statement should be modified.—EDITOoR. 
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Very strict regulations exist in relation to the removal of 
dependents. Persons without settlement are sent away as 
quickly as possible. Persons who receive aid outside of their 
settlement are generally relieved temporarily, and then sent 
back to the place of their settlement at the cost of the city or 
county. 

The difficulties growing out of this situation, which increase 
with the extension of the means of transportation, and have 
occupied public, thought frequently, have been in recent years 
repeatedly the topic of discussions in the National Conference. 
Reports in 1898 and 1899 were made, a part of which treated 
immigration from outside of America, while the other dealt 
with interstate migration and settlement in the relations of 
American states to one another. The prohibitions of immigra- 
tion, which are exclusively the affair of Congress, and which 
date from an earlier period (1882 and 1885), exclude persons 
from entering America without means, as well as foreign laborers 
who go over under contract with employers. The movement 
against the admission of immigrants and in favor of widening 
the prohibition of immigration is closely connected with the 
burden of poor relief of the insane. A very unequal use seems 
to be made of existing laws. In his report of 1898 Sanborn 
investigates the problem with special reference to the insane. 
According to his view, which he supports with reliable figures, 
there is no doubt that immigrants have greatly contributed to 
the increasing number of the insane. Thus in Massachusetts 
during the last seventeen years (1880-97) the population grew 
from 1,780,000 to 2,580,000, the number of the insane from 3,168 
to 6,547, which indicates a growth in the population of 45 per 
cent. and of 107 per cent. for the insane. Guenther opposes 
with great energy the recent tendency to limit immigration; 
especially he rejects the suggestion that the immigrants must 
pass an educational test. He says: 

No one can desire more than I do that all elements which are dangerous 
to us should be excluded; but I do not say that a person physically and 
mentally sound and of good moral character should be refused admission to 
this land simply because he never had an opportunity to attend school. The 
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chief object of the agitation is to limit immigration, from a self-seeking and, 
on the whole, unjustifiable purpose of preventing the restriction of the 
American laborers’ industrial advantage. The fact is overlooked that the 
newcomers are not only producers, but are also consumers. I am quite clear 
that the professional labor agitators are responsible for this crusade against 
immigration. Since they know no other means of keeping back friends, they 
imagine that the educational test will help them at least a little. If these 
people could do it, they would put an end to immigration altogether. Sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress know how to use these people for their 
own ends, and when they preached the limitation of immigration they 
claimed that they did it for the glory of the people of the United States. 
They asserted that the law was not directed against the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, and would scarcely touch the Irish, but they wished to exclude the 
Italians, the Russian Jews, and the Hungarians, since these are good for 
nothing and are corrupt. What do they care for these people, those who are 
neither Italians, Russian Jews, nor Hungarians? Such expressions are 
unworthy of a wise people. The people against whom these restrictions are 
aimed belong to the Caucasian race, which in religion, art, and science 
stands above all other peoples of the earth. There are good and bad Italians, 
good and bad Hungarians, good and bad Americans. Under present laws 
we can exclude all bad elements, whether they come from Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, or any other country; but I stand by this proposition, that a man is 
not proved to be bad because he cannot read or write. 


The federal government, so far as I know, has not issued 
recent laws on the subject. There is a rising protectionist tend- 
ency in America, whose motto is “America for the Americans,” 
a demand to which Guenther opposes the fact that the Ameri- 
cans themselves are a nation of immigrants. Garrett also refers 
in his report to this circumstance, and remarks with some sar- 
casm that the ancient inhabitants of America had a certain kind 
of race-feeling which was opposed to the immigration of unde- 
sirable elements, according to which the Germanic immigrants 
were contrasted with the Romance, and the latter regarded as 
the more capable and trustworthy. Garrett sees the danger, not 
in increased immigration, but in too facile naturalization, and 
thinks that this should be made more difficult and should be 
granted only after a certain period when the immigrant has 
obtained knowledge of the country and its customs. 

Much more important for public poor relief is the question 
of interstate migration and settlement. On the ground of a 
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report made at New York the conference decided to establish a 
standing committee of seven members which should work for 
the introduction of uniform settlement laws for which there 
exists a real demand. The committee made a report on the 
subject the following year, and fixed upon the general outlines 
of a uniform law, the most important points of which are: 
agreement upon the period of residence necessary to obtain 
state and local settlements, the return of persons who do not 
belong to the community, and the creation of a board for the 
decision of mooted questions. On the whole, these propositions 
come near to the German system of legal settlement. One year 
of uninterrupted residence would lead to the gaining, and a year 
of uninterrupted absence to the loss, of settlement. Acceptance 
of relief, reception into a public institution, etc., are not to be 
reckoned in. Persons who in this way have not obtained the 
rights of residence in a locality, but who have remained a year 
in the state, are to be counted citizens of the county in which 
they have remained the longest time. Persons who have become 
a burden to the relief authorities and have no settlement are to 
be sent away as quickly as possible, and that to the state to 
which they belong according to the previous interpretation. 
The arrangement shall be made by state boards of supervision, 
although at this point a difficulty arises, since not half the states 
possess such boards, and even in these states the principle pre- 
vails: send away all you can, take none back. An interstate 
migration board, on the basis of a federal law, to decide points 
of doubt arising out of settlement laws, would be of great value. 
The realization of this desire, upon which the whole conference 
was agreed, although differences of judgment were expressed as 
to carrying it out in the present condition of the boards, will in 
any case be very difficult; since, as the committee admitted in 
its report, a federal law would be unconstitutional, because this 
matter undoubtedly belongs to the individual states. 

The public poor relief, like that of England, rests upon the 
more or less exclusive application of the system of indoor relief. 
The poorhouses or almshouses are, as Warner calls them, “the 
charitable catch-all for the community.” The laws exclude 
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public outdoor relief partly in cases of permanent dependence 
and entirely for able-bodied persons, so that only the sick, 
defective, and similar persons may be relieved temporarily by 
the outdoor method. Outdoor relief, for example, is abolished 
in many of the great cities, as New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore. 
The new law of Indiana for 1899, which the Indiana report 
boasts is the most advanced, greatly restricts outdoor relief. In 
the report the figures for 1895 and 1900 are compared. While 
in the former year $630,189 were expended for outdoor relief, 
the expenditures for 1900, including medical relief, were only 
$209,956, with a parallel decrease in the population of poor- 
houses. 

This attitude of state relief is only intelligible when one con- 
siders that a richly developed private charity precisely in the 
field of outdoor relief comes to the aid of public relief, and that 
the effort to keep the care of children, the feeble-minded, the 
sick, and the defectives separate from other public poor relief is 
constantly gaining ground. 

In reference to the first point, F. Almy has published a 
study in the Charities Review (1899, pp. 22 ff.) on the relation 
between private and public outdoor poor relief, in which he has 
brought together the facts about public and private outdoor 
relief in forty American cities. The figures are, as the author 
himself makes clear, not very satisfactory in relation to private 
charity, since a very great part of private charity cannot be 
represented in figures. Nevertheless the tables give an approxi- 
mate representation of the importance of private charity, which 
always comes into relief where public outdoor charity is not 
employed or only in limited degree, as is seen particularly in 
Baltimore, New York, San Francisco, and St. Louis. In certain 
cities, as Boston, considerable expenditures from both sides 
nearly balance each other, while in others, as Cincinnati and 
New Orleans, expenditures for public poor relief, as well as for 
private charity, are described as unimportant. In some cities, as 
in Syracuse, public poor relief gives assistance in large measure, 
while private charity seems to be lacking. The figures seem to 
me not very reliable, since it is impossible that in ten of the forty 
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cities no private charity should be given and in ten others an 
inconsiderable sum. In these cases accurate information seems 
to have been lacking. At the same time, a certain interaction 
between the two factors is not to be denied. 

Against the extension of legal outdoor relief the argument is 
often urged that it represses private benevolence, or at least 
makes its task appear less exigent. Among recognized authori- 
ties Dr. Walk, of Philadelphia, declares that no need has been 
felt in his city for restoring municipal outdoor relief, and that 
private benevolence was entirely adequate. Miss Richmond, of 
Baltimore, thinks that the anxiety about doing away with this 
system may be compared to the dread of bringing infants out of 
overheated rooms into the fresh air. 

Wilson remarks in his report (National Conference, 1900) 
that he had made inquiries of many charity workers in smaller 
cities in order to learn their opinions and experience, and that 
almost all had expressed themselves as favorable to private out- 
door relief, although some believed that they must defer the 
entire abolition of outdoor relief on account of the special cir- 
cumstances of their community. Especially worthy of notice is 
his account of Tacoma, where relief from public means had been 
suspended, and where investigation and the menace of sending 
visitors caused many to decline further help from public poor 
relief. The incisive language of this part of the report is as 
follows: 

Cut off from their supplies at the courthouse, the long procession which 
had received its monthly dole of alms from that source took up its march for 
this office. Great was its disappointment when we began to ask questions 
and to speak of sending visitors. Not a few were disgusted and flatly 
declared: “ Well, if you’re that particular, I guess we won't bother you.” The 
upshot of the business was that scores at once went about doing what they 
would better have been doing long before, z. ¢., taking care of themselves. 
$150 a month easily took the place of the $1,000 formerly paid, and with 
what advantage to the recipients you very well know. 

A remark of Bailward seems to be significant also within 
limits for German relations. He says: 

It is self-evident that in individual cases it is much cheaper to give any- 
one 2s. 6d. in outdoor relief than to support him in a poorhouse at Ios. a 
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week ; in the long run, however, nothing is dearer than this procedure. The 
more outdoor relief is applied, the more demand there will be, after a time, 
for indoor relief. 

I have laid emphasis upon this remark, because in Germany 
also the facts again and again awaken similar reflections. Very 
often the American reports pay us the compliment of saying 
that our individualizing and honor-office system would admit of 
extended outdoor relief. In the last analysis the question of 
the right use of one or the other system, or of both in recipro- 
cal relations, is, as Henderson rightly remarks, a question of 
practical administration whose success depends upon the value 
of its organs. The apprehension in respect to admission of 
legal outdoor relief is therefore doubtless connected with the 
conditions in the administration of relief, as I have described 
them above, and which, on the whole, justify the opinion: 
‘Public agencies, as we know them, cannot individualize.” 

The subject was thoroughly discussed in the National Con- 
ference, May, 1901, in connection with the report of F. H. 
McLean, which treated the conditions in Montreal, where public 
relief is entirely wanting. It was argued that private charity 
alone is unable to fulfil the duties of poor relief, that it would 
even be demoralized and its principal task be neglected, if it 
were compelled to do that for which by its nature it is not 
suited. There was a decided tendency to favor public poor 
relief in all those cases in which a careful control of personal 
conduct is necessary, while private charity is better adapted to 
the cases in which free activity is possible. Fundamentally this 
is the principle of division which is actually made in Germany, 
although here the laws go much farther in the promotion of 
general poor relief. It is well worth noting, and is applicable 
to conditions outside America also, that private charity itself, 
where it conducts the entire business of poor relief, as in Mon- 
treal, may, quite as much as public relief, degenerate into unre- 
flecting routine. 

Still, we must acknowledge that the efforts to individualize 
in all forms of administration of public relief has made impor- 
tant advances in recent times. The condition here is similar to 
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that in England. Removal of children, the sick, and defectives 
from the poorhouses, better classification of those who remain in 
the poorhouses, according to character, are demands which have 
been strongly urged for American poorhouses, and partly car- 
ried out. 

In a report which Alice N. Lincoln made to the National 
Conference in 1898 on the classification of paupers—in which, 
by the way, she spoke appreciative words of the Rummelsburg 
institution near Berlin—she made the claim that in poorhouses 
rewards for good conduct, and deprivations (not punishments) 
for bad, are admissible, and that earnest endeavors must be 
made to treat the poor as individuals, not as members of a class; 
that separate rooms for the inmates of different grades must be 
provided; and that the officers of poorhouses must be taken 
from a higher social grade. Similarly Byers, in his report on 
public poor relief (Conference, 1899, p. 115), makes prominent 
the deplorable mingling of different classes of the poor in the 
same house and the same rooms. In this field, almost without 
exception, the states show an actual advance; none of the 
reports which lie before me omit the mention of the ever- 
extending care for children and their removal from the poor- 
houses, and the erection of special hospitals, particularly for the 
insane and defectives. In the county poorhouses of the state of 
New York in 1899-1900 there were received 10,165 persons, of 
whom there were able-bodied 165, of sick and defectives 3,702, 
of feeble-minded and idiotic 556, blind 169, and children 133. 
Of the able-bodied only 177 men and g9 women were less than 
fifty years of age, of the sick and defective only 677. In the 
institutions of the city 58,399 persons were received, of whom 
7,476 remained on October 1, 1899. Of these the able-bodied 
numbered 945, sick and feeble 5,139, and children less than 
100. Of the 370 children mentioned in the tables nearly 300 
were sent to children’s hospitals. A comparison with the con- 
ditions of thirty years ago with those of the present reveals a 
distinct advance. In the New York report of 1900 this prog- 
ress is expressly mentioned. The classification according to 
health is almost completely carried out, and while the former 
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poorhouse was described as a bedlam, as a school of vice, of 
crime, and of cruelty, the report calls the present poorhouses 
‘‘homes in which the old, the feeble, and the unfortunate may 
pass the remainder of their days in peace and tolerable comfort.” 
Thanks to the effort of the board, the administration has been 
improved throughout; especially the appointment of inspectors 
for examining the conditions of poorhouses has proved itself 
extremely useful. Also in Boston a law was passed during the 
past year by which the state board was authorized to inspect all 
the poorhouses of the state. The result is presented in numer- 
ous tables, in which similar tendencies to those in New York 
are set in clear light. 

The question of relief of the unemployed, which is so closely 
related to the question of poorhouses, has also awakened lively 
interest among American administrators of poor relief; although, 
so far as I can see, they have not made marked advance in this 
field. Tramps in most of the states are treated as offenders and 
are sent to the prison, house of correction, or workhouse, or 
sometimes to the poorhouse. As a rule, they are required to 
work in return for accommodation ; and sometimes punishments 
are added to labor. The length of the confinement is ordinarily 
fixed by the sentence. It is higher in the New England states 
and gradually diminishes toward the west and south, where the 
sentence seldom extends beyond ninety days. The punishment 
in the East is more severe than in the West, and yet the plague 
of beggars and tramps is by no means under control. For the 
unemployed in general, who do not belong to the class of pro- 
fessional tramps and beggars, the workhouse test — that is, the 
offer of support in return for labor —is declared by experts 
to be necessary in order to distinguish between those who 
are willing to work and the shirks. Washington Gladden in 
the conference report of 1899 (p. 141) discusses quite fully 
the problem, “What to Do with the Workless Man;” and 
he reaches principles similar to those which govern the Ger- 
man relief stations (aturalverpflegungsstationen). Many friends 
of the movement in Germany will understand his pious ejacu- 


lation: 
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I have so often spoken of all these things, without making the slightest 
impression, that I sometimes feel myself tempted never to mention them 


again. 

In a report on Ohio methods Byers relates that a new law 
requires every able-bodied man, who receives aid, to work for 
the public according to the amount received. 

The work-test [thinks Byers], required by law, has a significance which 
cannot easily be estimated. Persons who will not perf rm the assigned task 
will be treated as vagrants. When they are compelled to labor in work- 
houses, the value of their work, after deducting the cost of support, is to be 
paid to their families. 

As for the rest I may in this connection call attention to the 
book of Josiah Flynt, Zramping with Tramps, a very bright and 
lively study on tramps, among whom Flynt, in order to become 
acquainted with their customs and ways, has lived long and in 
many disguises. 


IV. MEDICAL RELIEF, 


In my report of 1898 I made brief mention of the hyper- 
trophy of gratuitous medical relief in New York; that about 50 


per cent. of the population received free medical treatment, 
and many places in the hospitals, especially for children, 
remained without occupants. That we here have to do not only 
with excess of charitable disposition to help, lies in the nature 
of the case, since the Americans, in spite of their often magnani- 
mous benevolence, still are practical people who must have 
their reasons for admitting such abuses. The reasons become 
clear to the foreigner from a series of reports made to the 
National Conference in New York in 1898 upon this subject. 
There was unanimity in the opinion expressed that the hospitals 
and dispensaries had been multiplied out of all relation to the 
need of the sick poor. A series of circumstances has conspired 
to produce this superfluity of these institutions ; first of all, the 
absence of plan in the furnishing of assistance so frequently 
observed in great cities, which in this field easily leads to abuses. 
The reports establish the fact that numerous patients receive 
treatment in the dispensaries and medicine gratuitously who are 
able to pay for both. Not even a cursory examination of the 
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facts of dependency is ordinarily made. From the side of the 
physicians there seems to be a mingling of gratuitous and paid 
practice, so that the dispensaries are a kind of decoy. Often 
there exists an unhappy partnership of physicians and druggists 
who seek to sell out worthless wares by this means. Another 
reason for the multiplication of these institutions is specializa- 
tion; many physicians, in order to secure cases, open dispensaries 
for special diseases. The desire to obtain material is often 
given as the ground for the erection of hospitals. S. Wolf 
remarks, in his account of the situation in Pennsylvania, that in 
the hospitals which are established in connection with medical 
colleges the most serious offenses against the essential prin- 
ciples of medical relief may be observed. Once erected, in 
order to obtain clinical material for demonstrations, the greatest 
effort is made to make the number of cases handled appear to 
be imposing. The man who succeeded in keeping all the places 
filled with interesting cases is the one who is sought for a pro- 
fessorial position. The eagerness to make proselytes at the 
sickbed, not unknown in other lands, is given as a cause for 
establishing unnecessary institutions on the part of churches and 
sects. Very severe complaints were made against the conditions 
in the dispensaries and the clinics connected with the hospitals. 
Aduits with consumption, children with diphtheria or with the 
first manifestations of scarlet fever, measles, etc., are frequently 
found in the great throngs of people in waiting, and they bring 
the germs of infectious diseases with them; while the waiting- 
rooms, as well as the operating-rooms themselves, are quite 
inadequate. For example, a dispensary which, according to its 
report, treats annually 48,000 patients, occupies a wooden shed 
twenty feet long, twelve feet wide, and eight feet high. 

It is not possible [says Stephen Smith in his report] to invent a more 
ingenious arrangement for spreading all our contagious household diseases 
than that which is furnished by the dispensaries. 

So also the qualifications of the pharmacists are frequently 
much in need of improvement, while the medicines are quite 
inferior in standard. The medical treatment itself, on account 
of its haste, leaves much to be desired; so that a result is 
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reached entirely at variance with the benevolent purpose of the 
institutions. The first stages of disease could not be carefully 
observed in the superficial inspection on account of the pressure 
of the throng. 

In the larger cities almost all the medical societies, practical 
and scientific, and related organizations, have made thorough 
investigation of the means of correcting the abuses; among 
them the Medical Society of the County of New York, which 
appointed a special committee to investigate the problem and 
make definite proposals. 

The plans suggested from many points of view were 
embodied in a bill which the state board of charities introduced 
in 1898, which obtained the approval of the legislature, but not 
of the executive. Then new propositions were made on which 
the New York State Medical Association, the New York Medi- 
cal League, and various other representative bodies agreed. 
These propositions obtained the support of the commission of 
the senate on public health, but failed through the opposition of 
the chairman of the commission. It is characteristic that here 
again politics, or rather the fear of the interference of politics, 
played a part, since men were unwilling to have persons inter- 
ested in politics give out written certificates to the sick. Finally 
an agreement was reached which led to the enactment of an 
important law, entitled “The Dispensary Law” (chap. 368 of 
Laws of 1899). 

The law begins with a definition of a dispensary and describes 
it, so far as relates to the purpose of the law, as an institution 
conducted by a person, corporation, society, or administration, 
which solely or in connection with other purposes is designed to 
provide medical or surgical advice or treatment, medicines and 
appliances, to persons not resident therein, either gratuitously or 
for a return not proportioned to value; provided, that the 
means applied to this purpose are furnished from charity out of 
public means, or from persons who represent the institution or 
are immediately interested in it. This kind of dispensary 
requires a license from the state board of charities, which is 
granted after an examination of the matter, and the state board 
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is required to exercise supervision. The license may be with- 
drawn when reasonable grounds exist and public interest demands 
it. The withdrawal is to be brought before the higher court by 
the state board after a hearing has been secured for the dispen- 
sary. The dispensaries may not be conducted either in a drug 
store or a lodging house; nor may they display a sign which 
would give the impression that they have the official license. 
Violations are punished with a fine of from $10 to $250. 

The state board has added administrative rules, among which 
those have the highest interest which relate to the proof of need. 
In every dispensary an officer is present, the registrar, whose 
duty it is to inquire carefully whether the applicant is needy. 
Very urgent cases may be admitted without a test. Where the 
need is in doubt, the first treatment may be permitted at once, 
yet only if the applicant signs a card in which he gives assurance 
in respect to his financial condition, and this is immediately 
investigated by the officer. Deception is punished with a fine 
of $10 to $250. Visitors with contagious diseases are excluded, 
and if they are found in the dispensary, measures are to be taken 
to isolate others and to refer the case itself to the board of 
health. Other humane and advanced regulations are, that in 
every dispensary a matron must be present, who is to care for 
cleanliness and order, and must be present at gynecological 
examinations and operations ; no examinations or operations of 
this nature may be undertaken without consent of the patient, 
or, in case of children, without the consent of the parents. 
Further arrangements must be made for seating all visitors in 
the dispensary and for separation of the sexes. The medicines 
can be prepared only by an apothecary authorized by the state 
law. 

That the New York law meets reasonable demands is appar- 
ent, among other things, from the report of S. Wolf, of Philadel- 
phia, where also the representatives of the physicians had agreed 
to propose a law similar to that of New York. 

In this field of medical relief we notice an advanced move- 
ment which aims, like the one in England, to remove the sick 
and defective from workhouses (poorhouses) and to provide 
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special arrangements for them. First of all I may refer to the 
newly established Craig Colony for Epileptics in the state of New 
York. It was opened early in 1896, and has since received 530 
epileptics ; at present it has about 400 inmates, and a capacity 
of 700. The importance of the institution lies in this, that it goes 
far beyond a mere place of detention, and makes possible a 
family life in groups similar to the well-known colony of Bodel- 
schwingh in Bielefeld, Germany. On land in the country cot- 
tages are erected in which the inmates live like families. The 
grouping of the sick and careful observation of them receive 
special attention, which shows its effect in a remarkable diminu- 
tion of the number and gravity of the attacks. The physical 
as well as the mental development is promoted. All kinds of 
work are carried on in the colony: school instruction, partly in 
evening schools, trade instruction, natural science studies, and 
occupations in handwork and gardening. Many recreations and 
entertainments are furnished, as lectures, concerts, sports, and 
celebrations of national and other festivals. The entire estab- 
lishment is primarily designed for dependent persons of the state 
of New York, but pay patients are also admitted so far as there 
isroom. The report of the state board (Vol. I, p. 243) expresses 
satisfaction with the results so far attained. Similar arrange- 
ments exist in Ohio and Massachusetts. In most of the other 
states epileptics are still sent to the almshouse. In May, Igo1, 
was held the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Institutions for the Feeble-Minded ; and there the 
separation of the epileptics from others who suffer from defects 
in the nervous system in special institutions or colonies, and a 
careful classification like that of New York, were approved. 
Similar views were expressed at the National Conference in 1901. 

To the care of defectives, especially of children and youths, 
great attention and large means are devoted. In almost all 
states exist institutions for the instruction of deaf-mute and 
of blind children. These are either state institutions or private 
institutions, which are paid by the state for the care of children 
sent to them. This, for example, is the method for both deaf- 
mutes and blind children in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
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Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and for the deaf-mutes in Oklahoma 
and New York. Generally the institutions are designed for 
children of school age. The residence varies in duration, and is 
between two and six years, the former in Texas and Oregon, the 
latter in Alabama. In sixteen states a distinction is made 
between dependents and those who pay, but usually board and 
education are gratuitous. In addition to these special institutions 
there are also, in some of the larger cities, provision for the 
instruction of deaf-mute and blind children in the public 
schools, as, for example, in Pennsylvania, where school districts 
which have eight or more deaf-mutes among twenty thousand 
children must provide suitable instruction for them. In Wis- 
consin the state appropriates $100 for each child of this class. 

In contrast with institutions for the blind and deaf-mute 
children, there is inadequate provision for the adult blind, who, 
for the most part, if not otherwise supported, are sent to the 
poorhouse. Exceptions are found in Ohio and California. In 
Iowa, of late, a work place was erected for the blind, and its 
object is to give them occupation and to enable them to support 
themselves. In Maryland the institution for the juvenile blind 
is authorized to employ a part of the income of its funds for the 
erection of workrooms and places for the sale of wares made by 
the blind. In New York the conductors of the Institution for 
the Blind in Batavia are authorized to assist needy pupils in 
their occupations at state cost. 

America has given special attention to the education and 
care of deaf-mutes. At present more than ten thousand deaf- 
mute children are sheltered in schools and homes, although by 
no means all such children enjoy this benefit. The Illinois report 
states that the great institution at Jacksonville has received 
during the last few years between 500 and 550 children, but that 
more deaf-mute children are growing up without any instruction 
than those who are taught. In the institutions themselves the 
best educational methods are employed, and a domestic life with 
work, entertainment, and recreative plays is provided. Espe- 
cially for experts it is worthy of remark that instruction in sign 
language is gradually giving way to oral speech. A comparative 
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view shows that the first method was employed with 4,987 
pupils in 1892, and only 3,992 at present, while the complete 
oral instruction was given to 4,451 in 1900, and to only 963 in 
1892; and partial oral instruction shows a decrease from 3,282 
to 1,848. The relative percentage, therefore, at present, is 49 
for the sign language; oral instruction, 43; and partial oral 
instruction, 18. The Illinois school began in 1893 to emphasize 
oral instruction. This division has grown so that in 1Ig0o it 
included 296 pupils, while those who received instruction in the 
sign system included 250 pupils. 

In this connection especial attention is drawn to two works : 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, in three volumes, by 
Fay, which was prepared for the World’s Fair of 1893, and con- 
tains reports, with numerous illustrations, on all American insti- 
tutions ; and the work of Fay, Marriages of the Deaf in America, 
which shows astonishing industry. It grew out of a proposition 
of Graham Bell, the celebrated inventor of the telephone, who 
deserves great honor for his service in the cause of deaf-mutes 
in America, and who established a fund for this purpose. The 
object of the investigation was to discover whether marriages of 
deaf persons contribute more than other marriages to the 
increase of deaf-mutes, and especially whether this is true in a 
higher degree when both parties are deaf than when only one is 
afflicted, and whether certain classes of the deaf are predisposed 
to have deaf children. The result is represented separately for 
each of the 4,471 persons counted. The principal result is that 
marriages of the deaf are more frequent in America than in 
Europe, and that marriages of deaf persons there have increased 
in an extraordinary degree, during the last ten years from 0.02 
per cent. to 2.27 percent. The increase is rightly ascribed to 
the establishment of numerous schools for deaf-mutes, which 
not only favor acquaintance of defective persons with one 
another, but also bring deaf-mutes into nearer relations with 
society in general, and so enable them to marry and rear a 
family. The majority of married deaf-mutes are married to the 
deaf, in the ratio of 72 to 28 compared to those who marry hear- 
ing persons. The marriages of the first kind run a happier 
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course than those of the second, among which the number of 
divorces is greater. Both works are to be strongly recom- 
mended to specialists, and the book of Fay relating to mar- 
riages contains, on p. 500, a complete bibliography of the 
subject. 

The pamphlet on Helen Keller reports an almost incredible 
devotion, on the one side, and an extraordinary development of 
faculties in a defective child. This remarkable girl, who has 
frequently been discussed in literature relating to the deaf and 
the blind, although she is both blind and deaf, received a com- 
plete scientific education, on the ground of which she was 
admitted in 1899 to Radcliffe College. In this pamphlet one 
may read by what a vivid and immeasurably patient method this 
result, bordering on miracle, was reached. 

For crippled children, more than three years ago, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, moved by the Guild for Crippled Children 
of the Poor, established day schools in which, in addition to 
elementary instruction, they learn a light handicraft (making 
cheap toys) and are enabled to earn something at home in their 
leisure hours. A convenient carriage takes the children to the 
school in the morning and returns them to their homes in the 
afternoon. Inthe school, in addition to the teacher who is trusted 
with the care of the sick, and with the kindergarten, there is a 
nurse who washes, massages, bandages, gives necessary care in 
dispensary or hospital, instructs the parents in methods of dealing 
with the children, and induces them to furnish necessary treat- 
ment. The advantage of this day school over the hospital, 
apart from the diminution in cost and the easier care for a large 
number of children, consists in this, that the interest in the chil- 
dren is not taken away from the parents, but they are induced 
to manifest even greater interest and love. At the beginning it 
was difficult for the society to bring the children together; the 
mothers were distrustful of everything that looked like a hos- 
pital; hard to persuade because they feared admonition or 
punishment for the neglect, or of refusal to apply the prescribed 
treatment. Thus the school in the first year had only twenty 
pupils, and it was with difficulty that the number was increased. 
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The school now numbers forty-five pupils and enjoys general 
confidence. 

The rooms of the day school are two large instruction-rooms, 
a dining-room with adjoining kitchen, and a large clothes-room 
in which are found all necessary appliances for bathing, ban- 
daging, massaging, etc. Benevolent ladies have undertaken to 
provide food and clothing; they meet the expenses required for 
beds, rolling chairs, carriages, and the like. On the seacoast 
they have established a summer home for convalescent children. 
Physicians occasionally visit the institution, and assist the teach- 
ers by their advice. How essential this kind of treatment is 
appears from the fact that the Children’s Aid Society has estab- 
lished two other classes in different localities and projected two 
new schools. In this connection may be mentioned a law which 
authorizes the establishment of a state hospital for crippled 
children, with an appropriation of $15,000. The report from 
Minnesota says that in 1897, when the first state hospital for 
crippled children was founded, the medical college of the state 
university was legally required for two years to treat the children 
gratuitously and care for them in every way; $5,000 was set 
apart for each year. The members of the medical faculty there- 
upon made a contract with the hospital, according to the terms 
of which the care of the children, with the exception of medical 
treatment, was committed to a superintendent. The university 
paid for this service weekly $3.75 for each child between two 
and twelve years of age, and $4.50 for those between twelve and 
sixteen years. After an experience of two years this arrange- 
ment was voluntarily continued. The hospital set apart a build- 
ing with thirty beds for the exclusive use of crippled children, 
which at present is so full that some patients must be sheltered 
in the central building. The state hospital for crippled children 
thus became an independent institution, for whose support 
$16,000 were appropriated for the next two years. Since the 
opening of the hospital, in 1897, up to October, 1898, fifty-nine 
cases were treated, of whom twenty-five were greatly improved 
or altogether restored, while the others, with continued care, 
were on the road to health. 
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The movement for combating tuberculosis has made prog- 
ress in America. The number of institutions thus far provided 
for dependent persons is not very great; the most important 
being the St. Joseph Hospital in New York, with 350 beds, and 
the Cook County Hospital in Dunning, III., with 380; two insti- 
tutions, with 125 and 200 beds, in Massachusetts; one with g2 
beds in Brooklyn; and one with 100 beds in Baltimore. 
Recently, May, 1901, was opened a second sanatorium of the 
Montefiore Home, with 100 places, which they hope to increase 
to 350, so that with the one earlier erected it can provide for 
500 sufferers. The erection of new institutions has been decided 
upon this year in New Hampshire and New York, while in Con- 
necticut a bill still awaits the action of legislature, but is certain 
of passing. In Pennsylvania the society for preventing tuber- 
culosis has erected a sanatorium, while the legislature of Rhode 
Island has appointed a committee to consider the question. The 
Adirondack College Sanatorium of Dr. Trudeau occupies a pecu- 
liar position. It has published its fifteenth annual report, and 
Liebe, in his book on public hygiene, remarks that it must fill 
the German physicians in sanatoriums with a kind of envy. It 
is a colony in which from 250 to 300 invalids are annually 
received. The extension of the care of the sick by trained 
nurses, who, during three or four years, are thoroughly instructed 
in schools connected with hospitals, is very important. The 
work is satisfactory, and is by no means regarded as of little 
value, as in Germany so often happens. For this reason the free 
nurses compete very perceptibly with the deaconesses. At the 
same time the evangelical deaconess movement, after the Ger- 
man example of Kaiserswerth, has been considerably developed. 
The first real deaconess mother house is the Drexel Home in 
Philadelphia, founded in 1888, which belongs to the Kaisers- 
werth union of deaconess mother houses. The three Lutheran 
deaconess houses have united since 1896 in a yearly confer- 
ence with the Swedish Lutheran deaconess house of Omaha and 
with the Norwegian Lutheran deaconess house of Minneapolis, 
and have over 175 sisters. The entire number of German 
deaconess houses in North America at the beginning of 1898 is 
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stated by Pastor Hortsch, of Cincinnati, to be 21 institutions, 
with 271 sisters, of whom 66 belong to the Drexel Home. Care 
of the sick is given in 23 hospitals, which had 7,215 patients. 
Other branches of deaconess work are orphanages, kinder- 
gartens, old people’s homes, institutions for epileptics, etc. 

I may in this connection call attention to an expression of 
Henderson in his new book, which is all the more worthy of 
mention since Henderson, a professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, himself belongs to the clerical profession, 
The remark applies to the German conditions as well as to the 
American. After he had considered the danger of increasing 
artificially in some measure the number of the poor by a too 
great extension of medical relief, he remarks that another evil 
accompanies philanthropic treatment of the sick like a shadow, 
that is, the employment of unsuitable persons by societies and 
city missions. He says: 

There lies a real danger in the mingling of two duties, that is, reading 
the Bible and caring for the sick. Unfitness for the latter task must neces- 
sarily injure the cause of religion. If a deaconess loses a patient through 
forgetfulness ina critical moment, her zeal in making proselytes or in con- 
version will give increased occasion to antagonism to the church which she 
represents, It is both the duty and the interest of all religious societies to send 
out as nurses only those who are thoroughly trained and capable of assuming 
responsible activity in the sickroom. The physician will neither tolerate 
nor respect any other kind of nursing, and it is the physician alone who 
secures respect for the work of the nurses. 

Another evil, of no less importance, is the overworking of the 
nurses in hospitals and in family nursing. 

E. MUONSTERBERG. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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PART II. ILLUSTRATIONS—CONCLUDED. 
IX. ASSIMILATION IN THE MODERN WORLD—CONCLUDED. 
UNITED STATES — CONCLUDED. 

No view of American assimilation is complete without a 
consideration of the methods used in the amalgamation of the 
rest of the passive element in the population, the Chinese, 
the negroes, and the Indians. These factors in the popula- 
tion present themselves, not like the immigrants, as individuals, 
but as organized bodies in mass form. At the outset, there- 
fore, a difficulty confronts the United States which does not 
occur in the case of the immigrant. Space is left, however, for 
little more than the statement of the problem. 

1. Chinese.— First, as to the Chinese in the United States. 
Physically, the Chinese have shown great aptitude for living away 
from home. No climate seems able to baffle them. They thrive 
equally well in the tropical climate of Java and Sumatra and in 
the arctic regions of their own land. Economically, Chinese immi- 
grants have proved of great use to many peoples, especially in 
the development of new countries, on account of their ease of 
acclimatization, their industry, and their willingness to engage in 
hard and menial labor. Socially, however, the Chinese always 
make a class apart in whatever social group they enter. They 
constitute an element which does not readily assimilate with the 
other parts of the population. They are, therefore, a hindrance 
to the complete socialization of the group. Indeed, the Chinese 
may be regarded as practically non-assimilable with western 
races. The greatest barrier to their assimilation is, perhaps, to 
be found in the wonderful physical and social unity that exists 
among them. This unity in race, language, literature, laws, and 
structure of society has been solid for scores of generations, and 
the task of overcoming it through contact with western civiliza- 
tion seems hopeless. How far soever he may be from home, 
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the Chinaman always clings to his own land and hopes to go 
back, for the superstition that he must be buried in the sacred 
soil of China never leaves him. 

The Chinese immigration to California began after the dis- 
covery of gold. From 1848 to 1852 ten thousand came.’ But 
the Chinaman was never welcomed to our shores. Though a 
great land was to be opened up, and though he was inoffensive 
and industrious, he was not wanted. Perhaps, indeed, from the 
very fact of his patience and industry he soon came to be hated 
by the native laborer. Consequently in the early days he was 
subject to all kinds of private and illegal persecution. Indeed, 
ever since his advent he has been systematically oppressed, 
illegally and legally, privately and publicly. He was first sub- 
jected to all sorts of abuse and insults from the rough miners. 
The murder, stoning, and mobbing of Chinamen went unnoticed. 
It was impossible for a Chinaman to secure justice from any 
court. Soon the California legislature took up the matter and 
passed acts against the Chinese, which were executed, though 
they were all afterward declared illegal by the supreme court 
of California. Thus, in 1855, a tax of $55 was laid on every 
Chinese immigrant; and in 1858 an act was passed prohibiting 
any Mongolian from landing at any port or entering the state 
overland. In 1862 a capitation tax of $2.50 per month was laid 
on all Mongolians over eighteen years of age, except those 
engaged in the manufacture of tea, rice, sugar, and coffee. A 
mining tax was laid on the foreign miner, but enforced only 
against the Chinese, and a laundry ordinance was issued, plainly 
directed against them. It declared a license fee of $2 per quarter 
on all laundries using one-horse vehicles for delivery, $4 on all 
using two-horse vehicles, and $15 on all using none. The 
Chinese used none.3 

Alarmed at the increasing numbers of the Chinese despite 
the persecutions, California at last appealed to Congress to pro- 
hibit Chinese immigration, and a congressional committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter of Chinese immigration. 


*MAYO-SMITH, Emigration and Immigration, p. 236. 
* Jbid., p. 239. 3 Jbid., p. 240. 
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As a result of its labors, it presented to Congress the following 
arguments against Chinese immigration: first, there was danger 
of the white population becoming outnumbered by the Chinese ; 
second, they came here under contract, in other words, as 
coolies or a servile class; third, they were subject to the juris- 
diction of organized companies which directed their move- 
ments, settled disputes among them, and even had power of 
life and death, which they exercised by assassination ; fourth, 
the Chinese cheap labor deprived white labor of employ- 
ment, lowered wages, and kept white immigrants from coming 
to the state ; fifth, the Chinese were loathsome in their habits, 
and the filth of their dwellings endangered the health of the 
city ; sixth, they were vile in their morals ; and, finally, they did 
not assimilate with the whites and never could become an 
integral and homogeneous part of the population." These 
statements were far too sweeping, and this wholesale condem- 
nation of the Chinese was not upheld by proof. Yet, in conse- 
quence of this report of 1876, a bill was introduced in the House 
restricting the immigration of the Chinese to fifteen persons on 
any one vessel. It was passed by the House and Senate, but 
vetoed by President Hayes as violating the treaty of 1868 with 
China, a clause of which declared that ‘‘ Chinese subjects visit- 
ing or residing in the United States shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions, in respect to travel or 
residence, as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation.’”’? So in 1880 a commission was sent 
to China to modify the treaty of 1868. The new treaty of 1880 
declares : ‘‘ The government of the United States may regulate, 
limit, or suspend such [the Chinese] coming or residence, but 
may not absolutely prohibit it.’"3 It was agreed that this limi- 
tation or suspension should apply to Chinese laborers only, 
other classes being exempt. The next legislation on the Chi- 
nese question came in 1882, when Congress, by an act of May 
6, suspended the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten years. 

Lbid., pp. 242, 243. 

?From Article VII, Burlingame Treaty of 1868. 

3 MAYO-SMITH, of. cit., p. 254. 
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This act also forbade the naturalization of Chinese by any fed- 
eral or state court.’ Finally, the immigration of the Chinese 
laborer was absolutely forbidden, and the Exclusion Bill pro- 
hibited the return to the United States of any Chinese laborer. 
If he leaves, he cannot come back.? 

Though our treatment of the Chinese has been far from just, 
it can scarcely be said that it has not been expedient. Unre- 
stricted immigration of the Chinese would mean either the estab- 
lishment of a servile class in our midst, which is against our prin- 
ciples, or inevitable race wars when the numbers became sufficient. 
‘Even Seward, the zealous defender of the Chinese, acknow!- 
edges that, if there were danger from their coming en masse, it 
would be well to protect ourselves.”’3 For the Chinese do not 
assimilate with the whites. There is no potential resemblance 
— no consciousness of kind— between the two peoples. Hence, 
sympathy and likemindedness are impossible. Western civiliza- 
tion makes little impression on the Chinese, for he has no sense 
of inferiority, and, consequently, no desire to imitate the life 
about him. Race-consciousness is so strong among the Chinese, 
tradition and custom are so binding upon them, that they have 
no appreciation of a life different from that to which they have 
been accustomed. Here is an instance in which race-conscious- 
ness is so intense as to prevent all assimilation. There is no 
doubt that immigration to the United States should be restricted 
in the case of non-assimilable elements—elements whose racial 
point of view is so utterly different from ours that our civiliza- 
tion has no effect on them, or elements whose class point of 
view is so far inferior to ours that they remain dead to our influ- 
ences. Cases in point are the Chinese, on the one hand, and the 
French-Canadians and the Italians, on the other. 

2. Negroes —There are various views as to the ultimate 
assimilation of the negro in America. His partial assimilation 
is, however, already an accomplished fact. The negro does not 


* Jbid., pp. 255, 256. 


*/bid., pp. 260-62. The Geary Act, May 5, 1892, extended for ten years all 
prior exclusive laws. 
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present the difficulty of inherited traditions antagonistic to our 
institutions, for, unlike the Chinese who feels the consciousness 
of a (to him) superior civilization, the negro possesses no trans- 
mitted culture of his own to act as a barrier to the adoption of 
a new life. Nor is there the obstacle of a foreign language. 
The negro already has our language and the idea of our civiliza- 
tion. In the case of the Chinese the material is rigid, fixed, set 
in a definite shape, hence hard to mold; but with the negro it is 
unformed, plastic, and easily molded. It is easier to form than 
to transform. The negro possesses great adaptability and imi- 
tativeness and patience. All these traits make him open to sug- 
gestion and render it easy for him to adopt the life, customs, and 
habits of those about him. The main assimilative influence 
brought to bear upon the negro is education. This will, in the 


engage in the same occupations as the whites, the adzlity to do 
so, without which the liberty is but a paper privilege. Surely 
the response of the negro to educative appeals since the war is 
encouraging. The illiteracy among the negroes today is less 
than it is among the Spaniards, who have enjoyed centuries of 
freedom and civilization. Since the negro has been free he has 
reduced his illiteracy 45 percent. Note the following statistics : 
negro children in the public schools number 1,500,000; stu- 
dents in higher institutions, 40,000; teachers, 30,000; students 
learning trades, 20,000; students pursuing classical courses, 
1,200; negro graduates, 17,000; there are 156 negro institutions 
of higher learning; 500 negro doctors; 300 books written by 
negroes ; 250 negro lawyers; 3 negro banks; 3 negro magazines ; 
400 negro newspapers. The negro has raised for his own edu- 
cation since the war $10,000,000." 

The main obstacles to the negro’s assimilation are to be found 
in his inferior capacity, in his segregation, and in the strong 
racial sentiment against him. Most of the negroes are massed 
in the southern states. The greater part of the 7,470,040 blacks 
in the United States is found in the old slave states. In South 


*W. H. CouncI Lt, “The Future of the Negro,” Forum, July, 1899. 
2 MAYO-SMITH, Statistics and Sociology, p. 297 (eleventh census). 
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Carolina and Mississippi the colored element is more than one- 
half the population; in Louisiana it is just one-half; and in 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama it ranges from 42 per cent. to 46 
per cent." This massing lessens the numbers of points of con- 
tact with the whites, encourages custom-imitation, and reduces 
American influence to the minimum. Consequently the assimi- 
lation is retarded. This segregation in the South is due mainly 
to traditional and physical preference, but it is intensified, no 
doubt, by the racial antagonism of the whites to the blacks. 
This antipathy tends, too, to erect another barrier to assimilation 
in the form of a counter-antipathy. By nature the blacks have 
little race-consciousness and yield readily to American influence. 
But the attitude of the whites toward them is tending to create 
an artificial race-consciousness which will strengthen as their 
education increases, and may prove a serious obstacle to assimi- 
lation. The exclusion of the negro from desirable social, 
business, and political positions offers another hindrance to 
assimilation. Equal opportunity is granted him by law, but 
public opinion debars him from occupying prominent positions, 
even though he were as well fitted for the place as his white 
competitor, which is of course rarely the case. How can the 
negro be expected to progress rapidly when he is prevented, 
sometimes forcibly, from taking part in the higher social and intel- 
lectual life? Perhaps, when he is as well equipped for entrance 
into the field of society, business, or politics as is the white 
man, the privilege of intercourse will not be denied him, and he 
may yet be able to achieve recognition. 

But a few of the diverse opinions which exist as to the 
problem of negro assimilation can be cited. Says Mayo-Smith: 

The negroes are by birth and race and previous condition of servitude 
incapable of representing the full American capacity for political and social 
life. They have neither the traditions of political life nor practical experi- 
ence inself-government. The presence of this numerous body of people, who 
will never fully amalgamate with the white population, will always be a 
problem for us. The tendency will be for them to remain in a position of 
inferiority, unable fully to meet the demands on their intelligence and virtue 
which our system of political liberty and equality makes. .... We cannot 
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escape the difficulty, and it is only fair to say that they have displayed a 
docility and good nature since their emancipation which have made them a 
comparatively harmless, if not progressive and desirable, element in our 
national life." 

But does the past always guarantee the future? Do not 
changing conditions modify results? Is it not true that the 
reaction of the negro to American life is and will be different 
under a condition of freedom from what it was under that of 
servitude? Mr. Curry, in the Popular Science Monthly for June, 
1899, declares that the Caucasian and the negro are unassimi- 
lable and immiscible without rapid degeneration. The negro has 
no past but that of savagery, superstition, and ignorance, he 
tells us; and he intimates that there can be nothing but a similar 
future ahead for him.? This again is a judgment of the future 
by the past, irrespective of varying conditions. Mr. Curry 
takes, in the main, a materialistic view, placing assimilation on 
the physical basis of intermarriage. But assimilation, in the 
highest sense, is an intellectual rather than a physiological 
process. Senator Eustis says that the negro’s “total want of 
possible assimilation produces antipathy, quasi-hostility between 
the two races, north as well as south, whose manifestation both 
races regard as incidents of a struggle for supremacy and domi- 
nation.”3 But perhaps the most pessimistic view of all is 
expressed by Mr. W. H. Councill, in the July, 1899, Forum.+ 
Assimilation is out of the question, he tells us, for the more 
educated the negro becomes, the less he wishes to mix with the 
whites and the stronger becomes his race-pride. This might be 
the case if the antipathy of the whites toward the negroes 
increased, or even remained the same, as the negro becomes 
better and better educated. But this is not so, for as intelli- 
gence spreads among the negroes, as education raises them to 
the level of the whites, the antipathy of the whites for the blacks 


*MAYO-SMITH, Emigration and Immigration, pp. 64, 65. 

2J. L. M. Curry, “The Negro Question,” Popular Science Monthly, June, 1899. 

3Quoted by G. W. CaBLe, “A Simpler Southern Question,” Forum, Vol. VI, 
P- 392. 

4COUNCILL, “ The Future of the Negro,” Forum, July, 1899. 
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diminishes. All the negro desires is to be met half way. Mr. 
Councill also seems to imply the fact that without intermarriage 
assimilation cannot take place. There are but three possible 
solutions to the negro question, he declares: first, complete sur- 
render of racial pride and ambition; second, absorption by the 
very worst element of the whites ; and, third, voluntary or involun- 
tary deportation. He even prophesies that, in spite of the fact 
that there will be no laws passed oppressing the negro, and that 
he will not be forcibly expelled from America, yet he will go. 
His racial pride and desire to redeem Africa will send him there. 
Certainly this is an extreme view of the question. 

But antidotes to this gloomy outlook for the negro are given 
by other writers. ‘The negro is plastic,” says Giddings, ‘“‘he 
yields easily to environing influences. Deprived of the support 
of stronger races, he still relapses into savagery, but kept in 
contact with the whites, he readily takes the external impress of 
civilization, and there is reason to hope that he will yet acquire 
a measure of its spirit.”"* Bryce is even more hopeful : 

Although there is no mixture of blood by intermarriage, there seems to 
be but slight ill-feeling between the races, slight disposition on the part of 
the whites to oppress, or on that of the negroes to combine against their 
former masters The South has changed, is changing, and must con- 
tinue to change in so many regards that it would be rash to conjecture the 
attitude of the colored population forty years hence, when a generation 
accustomed to freedom and most generally instructed —for at present more 
than one-half the colored population of school age are not in school, and only 
about one-tenth of the adults can read a newspaper with ease — has come to 
maturity. All that can be said is that at present thoughtful observers in the 
South seem to feel little anxiety, and expect that for many years to come the 
negroes, naturally a good-natured and easy-going race, will be content with 
the position of an inferior caste, doing the hard work, and especially the field 
work, of the country, but becoming gradually permeated by American habits 
and ideas, and sending up into the higher walks of life a slowly increasing 
number of their ablest members. 

Mr. T. J. Morgan is quite optimistic on the subject, and he 
speaks a few years later than Mr. Giddings or Mr. Bryce. He 
finds great encouragement and hope in the fact of the progress 


* GIDDINGS, Principles, p. 327. 
* BRYCE, The American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, p. 724. 
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of the negro in the last thirty-five years, in spite of the handi- 
capping of ignorance and previous condition of servitude.’ 
Even compared with the whites, the negro makes a good show- 
ing. Of the farms owned by the negroes 89 per cent. are 
unincumbered, while of those belonging to the whites only 71 
per cent. are free from debt. Forty-one per cent. of all negroes 
are engaged in gainful pursuits, whereas only 36 per cent. of the 
whites are so employed. Reports show that the negro makes a 
better soldier than the white man.? Mr. Morgan tells us that 
the interests of the blacks are identical with those of the whites, 
and he insists that when education fits the negro to meet the 
white man on his own ground much of the “negrophobia” so 
prevalent now will disappear. 

A solid basis for an optimistic view is certainly furnished by 
what the negro is doing for himself. The great work of Tus- 
kegee which has made the name of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
famous cannot be overstimated. The following extracts, taken 
from the set of declarations adopted at the last annual Tuske- 
gee Negro Conference, held February 20 and 21, 1901, show 
some of the results and aims of this work: 

1. We have reached the tenth annual session of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference. During all these years, since the conference was started, we 
have clung steadily to its original purpose, viz., to encourage the buying of 
land, getting rid of the one-room cabin and the abuse of the mortgage sys- 
tem, the raising of food supplies, building better schoolhouses, the lengthen- 
ing of the school term and the securing of better teachers and preachers, 
the doing away with sectarian prejudice, the improvement of the moral con- 
dition of the masses, and the encouragement of friendly relations between 
the races. In all these particulars we are convinced, from careful investi- 
gation, that substantial progress is constantly being made by the masses 
throughout the South. 

2. We would urge our people not to become discouraged while the race 
is passing from what was largely a political basis to an economic one, as a 
foundation for citizenship. 

3. We urge, since the country school is the backbone of the intelligence 
of the masses, that no effort be spared to increase its efficiency. Any injury 
to the country school brings discontent to the people and leads them to move 
to the cities. 

*MorGAn, Zhe Negro in America, etc., p. 158. 

* COUNCILL, “ The Future of the Negro,” Forum, July, 1899. 
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4. Statistics show that crime, as a rule, is not committed by those who 
have received literary, moral, and industrial training. 

5. Regardless of how others may act, we urge upon our race a rigid 
observance of the law of the land, and that we bear in mind that lawless- 
ness begets crime, and hardens and deadens, not only the conscience of the 
lawbreaker, but also the conscience of the community. 

6. The rapid rise in the price of land throughout the South makes it 
doubly important that we do not delay buying homes, and the increased 
demand for skilled workmen cf every kind makes it necessary that a larger 
proportion of our young people prepare themselves for trades and domestic 
employment before they are crowded out of these occupations. 

7. Community and county fairs, as well as local conferences and farmers’ 
institutes, should be organized as rapidly and widely as possible. 

8. We call the attention of our women especially to the wealth there is 
for them in the garden, the cow, the pig, and the poultry yard. 

g. We note with pleasure that landlords are building better houses for 
theirtenants. We feel sure that all such improvements are a paying invest- 
ment from every point of view. 


While assimilation through intermarriage is not likely to 
occur at present, and while it is doubtful whether the attempt 
to assimilate the negro through this means would be successful 


on account of the great racial differences between the Caucasian 
and the black, the social environment has already accomplished 
much, and will work more and more toward the assimilation of 
the negro. Doubtless, too, when, as Mr. Morgan suggests, the 
negro sha!l be able to meet the white man in every field his 
intellectual equal, race-prejudice will disappear, and approximate 
assimilation will be the result." 

3. Jndians.— Until about twenty-five years ago no true effort 
had been made by the United States to assimilate the Indian. 
The policy of the early settlers in America toward the Indian 
was that of extermination or exploitation. Little attempt was 
made in colonial times to civilize or educate the red man. To 
the colonist the Indian was a barbarian and an infidel, and his 
attitude was from the first wholly unsympathetic. In trade the 
Indian has always been the prey of the white man. At first 
valuable furs were traded for mere trinkets and—liquors. The 
Indian soon developed such a passion for “strong waters” that 


®* MORGAN, of. cit., p. 175. 
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the sale of intoxicating drinks to the Indian was prohibited by 
law. But it was too late. The seeds of ruin had been sown. 
The liquor law has constantly been evaded and the Indian has 
had his firewater. Thus the first contact of the red man with 
civilization tended to degrade rather than to elevate him. 

With the birth of the nation came a slight change in policy. 
The Indians were made to give up much of their land without 
pay and to segregate in certain parts of the United States. Com- 
mercial and other intercourse with the Indians was to be accom- 
plished through treaties. Washington advised the /atssez-faire 
doctrine in regard to the Indian. His advice was wise for the 
time, for there were many more important questions calling for 
attention then than the Indian problem. During the greater 
part of the nineteenth century the United States has played the 
part of guardian to her ward, the Indian, whom she has consid- 
ered weak and incapable of self-support. The natural result of 
this policy has been the degeneration of the red man. Happily 
the United States awoke to the realization of this fact some 
twenty-five years ago, and since then she has been making efforts 
to civilize and assimilate the Indian. The aim of the govern- 
ment is now to kindle in the Indian the desire for civilization, 
and then to make that civilization as easy of adoption as pos- 
sible. The facts of today certainly give us some ground for 
encouragement. 

The first Indian appropriation by Congress was made in 1877. 
It was $20,000. Now a large yearly appropriation is made 
($2,638,390 in 1899). At present there are in the United States 
148 boarding schools and 295 day schools, educating 24,004 
Indian children. The purpose of the schools is to give an 
industrial education which will fit the Indian for his economic 
struggle in life. Efforts are made not only to educate the chil- 
dren, but the work includes adults, too, and invades the home.’ 
The Severalty Act? gave homesteads of 160 acres to the heads 


*H. L. Dawes, “ Have We Failed with the Indian?” Adantic Monthly, August, 
1899. 


2In 1891 the Dawes Act of 1887 was modified to give each Indian of any age or 
sex eighty acres, making no distinction as to heads of families. 
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of Indian families, inalienable and untaxable for twenty-five 
years. They cannot part with them for twenty-five years with- 
out the consent of Congress. This act gives to the Indians the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of American citizens, the rights 
of American courts, and the protection of American laws. Any 
Indian, if he prefers not to be a farmer, may become a citizen of 
any part of the United States and practice any trade or profes- 
sion by giving up tribal life and adopting civilized habits. 
Fifty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-seven Indians have 
taken their allotments; 30,000 hold complete patents to their 
homes; more than 15,000 are the heads of families. Every 
adult landholder has full rights at the polls and in the courts." 
Much missionary work is also being done by the churches for 
uplifting the Indian. Bishop Hare, who is engaged in the work 
in Dakota, reports twelve Indian clergymen, and more than fifty 
deacons and catechists, engaged in missionary work among the 
Sioux. Of 33,000 Sioux, 8,000 are church members. Presby- 
terians in other parts of the United States report 5,000 
church members and 4,000 Sunday schools that gave one year 

2,600 for missions and $3,400 toward their own support.? All 
this means, not only the adoption of Christianity by these 
Indians, but also the adoption of American civilization and 
citizenship. 

The United States, therefore, is now employing the same 
method in assimilating the Indian that she uses in the assimila- 
tion of the immigrant. Her chief agents here, as there, are edu- 
cation and the suffrage, and the response of the Indian has cer- 
tainly been encouraging. Since the adoption of this new Indian 
policy, Indian wars have ceased, and the character of the Indian 
himself is undergoing a change. His life is beginning to be 
dominated by the motives of pride and ambition as he learns to 
appreciate American citizenship. As he adopts American ideals 
and standards, intermarriage with the whites becomes more and 
more frequent. It is not unlikely that a remnant of the Indian 
races may, by becoming assimilated, fit themselves to survive in 


open competition with the whites. 


L. DAWES, of. cit. Ibid. 
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REVIEWS. 

Inductive Sociology: A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and 
Classifications, and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By 
FRANKLIN Henry Gippincs. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1901. Pp. xviii + 302. 

Tus volume is addressed less to the public than to the students 
who are ambitious to widen the borders of sociology. The thorough 
classification and the concise statement of highly generalized truths 
lend it the formal character of a text in physics and make it hard 
reading. The purpose of the book is found in the one hundred and 
twenty-seven schedules of inquiry which are to direct the social 
observer in the collection of facts, and which are intended to elicit 
everything that can serve as a basis tor the induction of social laws. 
To this end the elements and processes in society are carefully 
analyzed and classified. The form of statement is abstract, illustra- 
tion or proof is scanty, and the work is highly schematic. 

In the short but very meaty Book I, Professor Giddings explains 
how the inductive method may be applied to the problems of sociology. 
Book II deals with the “ Elements and Structure of Society.” Part 
I of this book is concerned with the “Social Population.’’ Part II is 
devoted to the “Social Mind” and contains most of the new develop- 
ments of theory. The chapters are: “ Like Response to Stimulus,” 
Mental and Practical Resemblance,” Consciousness of Kind,” 
and “‘Concerted Volition.” 

Delving deeper than in his Principles, Professor Giddings finds 
that the universal and primordial social fact is “like response to 
stimulus.” This has five stages of development, viz., momentary 
like response, habitual like response, mental and practical resem- 
blance, the consciousness of kind, and concerted volition. He 
finds, furthermore, that all the activities of mind and body may 
be reduced to four, viz., appreciation, utilization, characterization, 
and socialization. In a word, one “sizes up” the world, adapts it to 
himself, adapts himself to it, and adapts himself to his fellows. This 
classification is not perfect, seeing that one utilizes his fellow-men as 
well as external objects. Nevertheless, it is the best that has been 
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offered, and again and again in the later analysis it proves to have 
real philosophic value. 

The title ‘‘ Mental and Practical Resemblance” is a misnomer, 
for the chapter is in fact a study of differences rather than resem- 
blances. Four types of minds are distinguished — ideo-motor, ideo- 
emotional, dogmatic-emotional, and critical-intellectual. The first is 
the aggressive, forceful, instinctive man, who acts on perception and 
conjecture. The second is convivial, suggestible, imaginative, and 
guided by analogy. The third is domineering and austere, reasons 
deductively, and is swayed by ideas and dogmas. The fourth is crea- 
tive, conscientious, objective, and critical. The types are worked out 
minutely, and later appear as a basis for the mental characteristics of 
different societies and of different stages in social development. 
This procedure is in line with the effort of recent thinkers to find in 
the original unlikeness of persons an adequate explanation of the 
wealth of variety in social behavior. Brooks Adams, Patten, and 
Ratzenhofer have made much ot innate mental differences, but Pro- 
fessor Giddings’s scheme of types strikes one as the most likely and 
workable that has yet been offered. 

These types should have been distinguished, however, in the study 
of the “Social Population.” That they are out of place in Part II is 
shown by the fact that in the succeeding chapter, ‘‘ The Consciousness 
of Kind,” no use whatever is made of them. This chapter shows the 
attraction of like for like to be the constitutive social bond ; yet it 
does not appear that the profound resemblances of ideo-emotional 
people among themselves, or of dogmatic-emotional persons one to 
another, breaks the population into four great segregations, answering 
to the four great types of mind. On the contrary, it appears that the 
affinity-creating resemblances relate not so much to inborn disposition, 
character, and mental processes, as to acquired beliefs and practices. 
It is shown that what paves the way for sympathy is assimilation, ¢. ¢., 
the modification of ideas and activities by imitation. 

In every population, therefore, there may be observed a general approach 
to certain persistent types of action, expression, and character. This is the 
socializing process in its most subtle and efficacious mode. It is this that 
ultimately blends the diverse elements of the most heterogeneous population 
into a homogeneous type. It creates a common speech, common modes of 
thought, and common standards of living. (P. 105.) 

Again, we are left in the dark as to the origin and persistence of 
these types. Is a person born dogmatic-emotional, or does he become 
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so from his surroundiugs ? Can he change his type of mind —run the 
gamut, for instance, from the low motor to the high intellectual type ? 
If so, what influences bring about this change? Although our author 
does not say so, it would appear that type is mutable, and that the 
causes of individual ascent, and therefore of social progress, are in his 
view intellectual, rather than morai/, economtc, or geographical. 

There is no question that the analyses centering in “the conscious- 
ness of kind” are a lasting contribution to our science. The experi- 
ence of the writer has perhaps been typical. At its first appearance 
in Professor Giddings’s Principles, the notion smacked of metaphysics, 
and he looked upon it with suspicion. But social studies had left 
in his mind a litter of material which needed just the pigeon-hole pro- 
vided by this idea. ‘The consciousness of kind” proved so handy 
and workable that now it is as much a part of his mental furniture as 
“marginal utility” or “the survival of the fittest.” No doubt this bit of 
capsuled wisdom will henceforth enter into the equipment of every 
social investigator. 

The consciousness of resemblance brings about combination of 
thought and activity, which is treated under the very happily chosen 
designation “concerted volition.” This term does not abuse anal- 
ogy, as does the term “the social will,” and, unlike the well-worn 
“co-operation,” it calls attention to process rather than to product. 

A chapter on “Concerted Volition” is, moreover, a model of 
systematic presentation. Co-operation is discussed as to nature, 
causes, forms, extent. Its results, both in ideas and in activities, are 
set forth in the cultural, economic, moral, and political spheres. The 
modes of “concerted volition” are distinguished as instinctive, sym- 
pathetic, dogmatic, and deliberate like-mindedness, and for each of 
these the subjective and the objective factors are enumerated and the 
results are analyzed. The chapter throughout ts a fine example of 
skilful analysis and pithy statement. 

Part III is entitled “Social Organization,” and its fifty pages con- 
tain by far the best treatment of this subject to be found in sociological 
literature. The happy distinction between “component societies” and 
“constituent societies” is the key for which many hands have fumbled 
in vain. Since Professor Giddings found and applied it, the subject 
of organization has been opened up and filled with new light. It is to 
be wished, however, that he had taken account in this connection of 
the luminous studies of Simmel on superiority and subordination, and 
on the persistence of groups. 
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Part IV, “The Social Welfare,” contains no important develop- 
ments of Professor Giddings’s system, but it is a rich store of tabloid 
wisdom. 

No one can develop so sustained a scheme of thought without 
falling at times into inconsistency. 

Thus kinship is defined (p. 49) so as to imply “community of 
blood.” Yet a particular degree of kinship — “ nationality” — is 
predicated of ‘all those who from birth have been of the same speech 
and political association ;”” while “ potential nationality” is attributed 
to “those who dwell together in the same nation or state, and will 
presently speak the same language.” Evidently “kinship” needs a 
more elastic definition. 

Four parallels are cited (pp. 65-7) to justify the term “social 
mind.” Three of these are analogies between society and mind, but 
one is an analogy between society and the brain. 

“The consciousness of kind” is defined as both intellectual and 
emotional. Intellectually, it is an awareness of resemblance and aiffer- 
ence; emotionally, it is the sympathy attending the perception of 
resemblance, du¢ nof the antipathy attending the perception of differ- 
ence. Thus sometimes it figures as an emotionally neutral social con- 
sciousness (p. 66), and at other times as a late stage of integration 
(p. 65) and as a social bond (p. 108). 

Booms and panics are classed with strikes (p. 128) as phenomena 
of “concerted volition,” whereas, by the definition on p. 111, they 
should be regarded as merely cases of “like response to like stimulus.” 

Lack of agreement does not bespeak lack of respect, and the writer 
will therefore set forth his grounds for deeming certain of Professor 
Giddings’s analyses insufficient. The following are not advanced as 
strictures, but rather as points of interregation. 

It should be noted, however, that the scope of the book is not quite 
certain. Does it aim to tell American students what to look for 
in society here and now? Or does it aim at an adequate treat- 
ment of that portion of sociology dealing with the elements and struc- 
ture of society? The many references to past forms and to other 
societies than ours seem to indicate the latter, and for this larger pur- 
pose the author may, therefore, be held responsible. 

Parasitism.—I1f we do not take heed, we shall soon have on our 
hands a “social man” more phantasmal by far than the “economic 
man.” In the society which Professor Giddings contemplates there 
appear to be no slaves, serfs, hereditary castes, privileged orders, 
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overtaxed classes, oppressed races, or “sullen subject peoples.” Men 
co-operate spontaneously (p. 113) and divide without friction the fruits 
of their joint labors. The “unit of investigation” is the soctus who 
is “‘a companion, a learner, a teacher, and co-worker” (p. 10). The 
“utilization” our author recognizes is always a utilization of things, 
never of fellow-men (pp. 58, 59). Wars of aggression are inspired by 
‘“‘a passion for homogeneity” (pp. 197, 132, 129) rather than a desire 
for slaves, land, tribute, or trade. The well-known fact that the social 
organization following conquest is coercive is attributed to want of 
like-mindedness between the two elements of the population (p. 227). 
Quite overlooked is the fact that the conquerors promptly establish a 
parasitic social system, which, as it automatically conveys to them the 
economic surplus of the conquered, can be maintained only by the 
force of arms. 

The putting down of an insurrection is interpreted as ‘‘a collective 
defense of the social cohesion” (p. 132), whereas, in many cases, it has 
been the overpowering of a class struggling to throw off the economic 
yoke. Upholding sovereignty is by no means the same as defending 
the social cohesion. 

Non-fraternizing, “socio-economic classes,” founded on the segre- 
gation of like with like, are recognized (p. 242), but not antagonistic 
classes, occupying places of economic advantage or disadvantage in 
the social system, and struggling continually to advance their respect- 
ive material interests. 

Constrained association.— Society, we are told (p. 28), consists of 
individuals “resembling one another in mental organization, so far, at 
least, as to be able to work harmoniously together.” But what of those 
composite groups in which co-operation is imposed by an intrusive 
conquering element? A sociology based on free association goes 
lame the moment we enter history, which shows on all hands the con- 
strained association of unlike peoples for the benefit chiefly of the 
dominant stock. The incorporation of unwilling groups by force of 
arms is so common that no less a sociologist than Gumplowicz founds 
his system on thisphenomenon. It is true that in the virgin territories 
of the new world have risen homogeneous industrial societies in which 
the presence of free land has disfavored militant and predatory activities. 
Here in America the state is, in fact, “the entire natural society, 
responding in like ways to the same stimuli and co-operating in the 
achievement of useful tasks of common interest” (p. 119). But this 
non-acquisitive state that hesitates to absorb even the unlike is modern. 
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If sociology is ‘a study of the constant elements in history” (p. 9), 
it may not confine its attention to latter-day nationalism. In genesis 
and evolution the state is an integration of the unlike and often of the 
unwilling. It begins usually in conquest, grows by aggression, leans 
heavily on physical force, obeys a minority, and influences the distribu- 
tion of wealth to the advantage of its masters. Iron framework rather 
than supple tissue, it as often bends as responds to the will of the 
community. The state that can properly be termed “an entire natural 
society, viewed as co-operating ”’ (p. 118), and that absorbs its neighbors 
in obedience to “a passion for homogeneity,” is a late, as yet a rare, 
and, for aught we know, a transitory phenomenon. There are signs, 
indeed, that, far from being a mere organ of the common will of its 
subjects, the state of tomorrow is destined to serve as the agency by 
which the higher races will direct the lower races of the hot zone for 
the exploitation of tropical nature. In the writer’s judgment, Professor 
Giddings has too much identified state with soctety, has too readily 
assumed that “‘consciousness of kind” is the key to the one as well as 
to the other. In his Principles, pp. 309-16, he has shown that he is 
not at all unaware of the grim recurrent facts of subjugation, lordship, 
and compulsory organization of labor; but the exigencies of his theory 
require him to base government on “ consent.” 

Conflict—Our author recognizes (p. 107) three causes of internal 
strife: (1) original differences not yet overcome by intercourse; (2) 
conflict between imitations, especially between custom-imitation and 
novelty-imitation (p. 106); (3) famine or catastrophe which brings to 
the surface the sheer instinct of self-preservation. Now, as to the first, 
original differences in the population are continually planed away, so 
that they retard, but do not interrupt, the process of assimilation. The 
third cause is rare and may be neglected. There remains, then, only 
interference among imitations to account for the electoral battles, 
parliamentary struggles, riots, revolts, and civil wars, which imperil 
the unity of the group and require long periods of social convalescence. 

Is this adequate? It is true, heads have been broken over the 
Trinity, and throats cut for the Eucharist, but we can by no means admit 
the ideological explanation of the conflicts that rend social tissue 
almost as fast as it knits. Do not most of the history-making struggles 
arise from material interests rather than ¢deas? Original unlikenesses 
hardly outlast a few generations of intercourse and intermarriage. 
Mere differences of opinion rarely agitate the social deeps. On Pro- 
fessor Giddings’s theory, then, the normal thing is a gradual fusing of 
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alien elements in a population and a deepening consciousness of kind, 
making the social union ever more voluntary and close. He does not 
recognize the falling apart into local types of a homogeneous people 
spreading into unlike environments. He does not prepare us for the 
genesis of ferocious hatreds and the recurrence of strife in the bosom 
of a population that has once practiced co-operation. He sees the 
harmonizing, but not the divisive forces; expatiates on the process that 
creates sympathies, but overlooks the process that creates antipathies. 
And yet, peasant wars, uprisings, rebellions, and secessions are not 
lightly to be brushed aside. 

In the writer’s view, the root of strife is practical, not speculative. 
Nowhere does the distribution of wealth stand quite so apart from 
public action or institutions as Professor Giddings’s discussion (pp. 
241, 242) would suggest. Besides the automatic factors, there are arbi- 
trary factors that influence the apportionment of wealth; and from 
time to time struggle arises for the control of these arbitrary factors. 
Dynamic changes, such as new modes of production, improvements in 
transportation, the opening of new routes of commerce, redistributions 
of population, and local differences in rate of increase or accumulation, 
disturb old settlements in which men acquiesce, and create antagonism 
between sections or classes. As every “era of good feeling” termi- 
nates in the revival of party acrimony, so socialization is again and 
again checked by cleavage and strife. Men become more alive to their 
differences than to their resemblances, class feeling triumphs over the 
sense of solidarity, and the sect competes with society as a moral 
authority. Thus until a new balance is struck, or the cause of irritation 
removed. The cotton-gin, for example, started a sectional tension 
which ended in war and negro emancipation. A falling off in the 
production of gold begot a party bitterness which the recent increase 
in production has quite allayed. Even under our eyes, the antithesis 
of labor and capital engenders new morals, new philosophy, and new 
religion, and creates classes which forget they have anything in 
common. In a free society like ours, the forces that join men are 
probably more lasting than those that part them, but still the two 
processes exist, and neither should be neglected by the sociologist. 

Social causation —QOur author has expressly reserved “the deeper 
problems of causation”’ (p. x), but in covering so much ground he has 
necessarily disclosed certain notions as to the causes of social happen- 
ings. These, in the writer’s opinion, betray a one-sided view of 
men’s groupings, co-operations, and aggressions. “ Like-mindedness,”’ 
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“pleasure in companionship,” “ pleasure in co-operation,” “ passion for 
homogeneity” appear to be the motives that draw and bind men 
together. But these are luxuries, and if societies have been formed in 
the presence of the unremitting struggle for existence, it is likely that 
fear, hunger, and greed have sometimes been their architects. It is 
true that sympathy and the yearning of like toward like are always 
purely socializing forces; whereas fear, hunger, and greed unite men 
or divide them, according to circumstances. But this is no ground for 
ignoring the martial and economic factors in the creation and coales- 
cence of groups, no justification for showing only one strand in the 
bond of union. Surely, practical motives have to be considered as 
well as social sentiments; identity or contrariety of interests as well as 
likeness or unlikeness. 

In Professor Giddings’s scheme, men associate for pleasure before 
they associate for profit. Again and again he makes enjoyment of 
like-mindedness precede co-operation. First an area of resemblance, 
then a perception of this resemblance, next sympathy and friendly 
companionship, and lastly (quite as an afterthought) working together 
for common purposes. By thus making co-operation for security, 
economy, or equity fo/low upon sympathetic association, he lends an 
air of plausibility to his favorite thesis that sociology is anterior and 
fundamental to politics, economics, and jurisprudence. 

Do, then, the momentous groupings of men rest on the club basis 
of “congeniality” ? Can we derive economic stages (“degrees of 
utilization,” p. 76) from the number of degrees of kinship embraced 
within a society? Can we agree with our author (Political Science 
Quarterly, June, tgo1) that social relations determine economy rather 
than economic relations determine society? 

In the writer’s view, the sphere of sociology is social phenomena, 
its chief task being to ascertain the recurring coexistences and 
sequences among these phenomena. There is need for this science 
because the life of society does not flow in distinct and parallel 
streams, but pours through a network of interlacing channels. There 
is not a political evolution through steps, a, 4, ¢, d, etc., which the 
political scientist can account for ; a juridical evolution through forms, 
a’, 6’, c’,d@’, etc., which the jurist can interpret ; an economic evolu- 
tion through stages, a", 6", c", d@", etc., which the economist can 
explain. Nor is there a linguistic, a religious, a philosophic, or an 
zsthetic series of states which can be understood without reference to 
other orders of social facts, by mere inspection of the individual or 
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the social mind. For these things hang together more than we had 
suspected. We are dealing with a whole, the parts of which determine 
one another, so that there are cross-relations between @ and a’ and a’. 

But the orders of social phenomena do not lie in one plane, for 
some are more likely to cause the other kinds of phenomena than to 
be caused by them. One of these basal orders is the conceptual and 
emotional series examined by linguistics, comparative religion, and the 
branch which Professor Giddings cultivates so well, and which we 
might term “the science of association.” Another is the economic 
series, traced by the economic historian. It is vain to insist that one 
of these is independent of and prior to the other — although the two 
are relatively independent of the other orders of social facts. Vain, 
also, is it to interpret the succession of juristic, political, or cultural 
phenomena directly by individual psychology or even by social psy- 
chology. 

Before von Ihering, the perfecting of a system of law was ascribed, 
not to economic or other changes, but to the clarifying of the moral 
consciousness of the folk. Before W. Robertson Smith, religious 
progress was credited to man’s cumulative thinking and not correlated 
with family or tribal development. Taine taught the historian of the 
fine arts to have regard to race, milieu, and moment, as well as to the 
genius of the artist. Spencer and Gumplowicz have taught us to relate 
political evolution to military and industrial facts rather than to inter- 
pret it solely in terms of natural authority and obedience. Thus the 
special social sciences no longer rest immediately on psychology. To 
understand any prominent feature of social life one must review all 
the other features. This interdependence of social phenomena is the 
truth that the organic concept has sought to convey. 

One who aspires to “a complete explanation of society in terms of 
simpler phenomena” (p. 7) ought to show how the group-building 
forces are weakened or reinforced by economic adjustments. Pastoral 
occupations, for instance, promote the solidarity of the nomad group. 
Tillage, with communal ownership of the soil, makes for stability as 
well as unity. Private ownership, on the other hand, loosens and indi- 
vidualizes. The money economy makes for the deliquescence of 
groups, but it gives birth to trade which assimilates men and paves 
the way for larger syntheses. Handicraft industry is integrating, as 
witnesses the medieval “town ;” but capitalism has a certain dis- 
aggregating influence, seeing it engenders both economic and socio- 
ceonomic classes. All those improvements which lead from a local 
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through a national to a world economy—steam locomotion, for 
instance, and electric communication — give a mighty impulse to syn- 
thesis. Of utmost importance are the relations of population to land. 
The American homestead makes for free association, but the Spanish- 
American encomienda starts society with economic inequality and hence 
makes for a coercive social organization. An economy in a static con- 
dition stiffens authority, whether of tradition or of government. Ina 
dynamic condition, on the other hand, it promotes a free and rational 
concert of action. Invention and unoccupied land, the two chief 
causes of a dynamic condition, are therefore the economic foundations 
of democracy. And democracy, far from being an end-form of social 
development, may yet suffer in our world the fate it suffered in that 
classic world which was so much more “ modern” than the centuries 
that lie between it and us. 

Be all this as it may, it is certain that the volume before us yields 
a large amount of original matter and sound wisdom with a minimum 
of positive error. Indeed, there are few men who can traverse track- 
less ground with so rare a misstep as Professor Giddings. The injunc- 
tion to regard no statement in the book as final, but as “‘a challenge 
to find out whether it is true or false”’ (p. 32), bespeaks the true scientific 
spirit. May this praiseworthy endeavor to stimulate systematic social 
observation and win an inductive basis for our science meet with success ! 

EDWARD ALsworTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


De la division du travail social. Par EmiLte DurKHEIM, profes- 
seur de sociologie a l’Université de Bordeaux. Deuxiéme 
édition, augmentée d’une préface sur les groupements pro- 
fessionnels. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1902. Pp. xliv+ 416. 

Psychologie économique. Par G. Tarpe, de I|’Institut, profes- 
seur au Collége de France. Tome premier, pp. 383; tome 
second, pp. 449. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1902. 

WHETHER coincidence, or “imitation,” or “opposition,” or “ con- 
straint,” it is noteworthy that these eminent French sociologists, so 
unlike in their theories, are simultaneously publishing works which 
betray fundamental similarities. We must defer notice of M. Tarde’s 
volumes beyond the general statement that the main outline of the 
treatment is drawn from his well-known points of departure. He 
attempts to organize economic phenomena under the three categories : 
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“economic repetition,” “‘ economic opposition,” and “ economic adap- 
tation.” Of course, the discussion is a specific application, in the 
economic realm, of the “social laws” which M. Tarde has proposed 
and defended in his earlier writings. 

M. Durkheim has merely added an extended preface to his first 
edition. It contains a thesis, however, which materially shifts the 
emphasis of the argument. The book is essentially a critique of 
morality. It decides that “morality is the aggregate of the conditions 
upon which social solidarity depends” (p. 393). Furthermore, the 
division of labor, instead of restricting individual personality, furnishes 
the conditions through which the individual may complete himself by 
more intimate socialization.. Division of labor is thus bound up with 
our whole moral development. But, finally, division of labor does 
not produce solidarity, unless it creates a legal and a moral code. So 
far in the first edition. Now M. Durkheim adds the proposition that 
this development of morality has in the past resulted from corporate 
organization of society, and we can expect further moral development 
only as we extend and perfect corporate organization. That is, each 
social function, or interest, must become a faculty, a collegium, or a 
corporation, with an internal order of its own, and operating smoothly 
within the larger corporation to which it is functionally tributary. 

While M. Durkheim’s account of the function of morality is just, 
he has not adequately analyzed the genesis of morality. The existence 
of the group is primarily a challenge of the right of all other groups 
to existence. When the butchers and the bakers and the candle- 
stick makers have each a corporate organization, the primary impulse 
of the butchers is to be as good to each other as their common inter- 
est demands. They thus develop a code of rules necessary for self- 
preservation. To them baker and candle-stick maker are enemies, and 
vice versa. Corporate organization means then primarily increase of 
solidarity within the organization, but intensification of hostility 
toward all outsiders. Corporate morality can be enlarged into inter- 
corporate morality only by the formation of another corporation strong 
enough to suppress the antagonisms between the minor corporations and 
to bring to light a more extensive interest. A more genuine morality 
results when this larger group secures the wider interest by restrain- 
ing previous hostilities. Since Ratzenhofer has rescued the struggle 
element in the social process from the neglect which it had suffered 
in reaction against such exaggerations as that of Gumplowicz, we are 
bound to feel that there is a false focus in M. Durkheim’s view. 
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Corporations in themselves make immorality just as often as they make 
morality. Corporations are the creatures of interests. It is the insur- 
ing of interests that makes morality. Incorporating an interest 
primarily stimulates all the predatory and domineering traits of the 
persons conscious of the interest. Their very incorporation makes 
opposing interests relatively weaker. If the latter incorporate, the 
struggle between the interests is fiercer than ever, till one corporation 
submits to the other, or both are subordinated to a third. M. Durk- 
heim is undoubtedly correct that incorporation of interests does facili- 
tate the process of adjusting them, just as a pitched battle between 
armies is more decisive than desultory guerilla warfare. His psychol- 
ogy of the process is not clear. He should emphasize the interests, 
which are the principals in the process, not the corporations, which 


are merely their forms of arrangement. 
A. W. S. 


Studien zur Geschichte der englischen Lohnarbeiter. Von Gustav 
F,. SterFen. Erster Band. Stuttgart: Hobbing & Biichle, 
1901. Pp. 511. 

Tue plan of the author includes an investigation of the actual 
economic condition of English workingmen and their families from 
the earliest times down to the present day. He seeks to give as exact 
a presentation as possible of the income, consumption, and standard 
of life, on the basis of historical, statistical, and documentary materials. 
In the introduction, under the head of “‘ Method of Historical Study,” 
we have a definition of the “standard of life,” an account of the 
sources and authorities used, and a survey of the six periods of rising 
and falling purchasing power which he thinks are revealed by the facts 
of the history. In the present volume there is a study of four periods : 
the changes in social conditions of working people during the develop- 
ment of the wage system, up to 1350; the changes in the economic 
and legal position of the English wage-workers during the decline of 
feudalism (1350-1540); the economic position of the English wage- 
workers during the successful state regulation of the labor contract 
(1540-1660); and the period of the transition to the factory system 
(1660-1760). The recent periods will be taken up in a future volume. 
Three colored statistical tables are printed to furnish a survey of the 
movements of wages and prices during long periods. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Letter to the Journal on improved industrial conditions prevailing in 
the establishment of the John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia (felt-hat manu- 
facturers).—The factory has been organized and conducted for many years on the 
broadest principles of humanity. In the effort to reach this end, we have approached 
the subject with a care that we can only describe as having been born of experience. 

Our apprentices are required to serve full four years of actual service before 
becoming journeymen. During this time we feel that they are more or less under 
our control and supervision, and that we are in a large degree responsible for the 
habits they form while here. Every precaution is taken, therefore, from the time that 
an apprentice enters the factory to surround him with all possible chances of improve 
ment, mentally, physically, and morally. 

In order that the employees may be brought into touch with moral influences, a 
large auditorium in the factory is completely fitted up with parlor organ, grand organ, 
piano, and other appliances as a Sunday-school room. The school is divided into 
main, intermediate, primary, and kirdergarten departments, to meet the requirements 
of scholars of all ages. Class-rooms within this room make it possible to have here a 
school with a capacity of fourteen hundred. The Christian Endeavor and Choral 
Societies connected with the school are both flourishing organizations. The library 
furnishes the best literature of the day. 

A prayer meeting, peculiar to this factory, is held weekly on Friday at noon-day 
in the auditorium, where the apprentices and workpeople (men, women, boys, and 
girls) are assembled for half an hour, and the time is devoted to music, singing, 
prayer, reading of the Scripture, and such talks or addresses as are calculated to be 
of moral and spiritual benefit. The auditorium is frequently used for evening con- 
certs, literary entertainments, and lectures for the workpeople and their friends. The 
talent on many occasions is selected from the employees. 

One of the most important organizations connected with the place is the John B. 
Stetson Building Association, which is conducted entirely by the operatives, and 
which has been in operation for nineteen years, with uniform success. Many of our 
people, through the medium of this association, have become the owners of homes 
which are now entirely clear and paid for solely by connection with this association. 

In addition to this, we have the Stetson Saving Fund, which gathers the smaller 
amounts not handled by the building association. There is, however, a limitation on 
deposits in the saving fund to such portions of the weekly earnings of each person 
as the managers believe it is possible for depositors to permit to remain for their 
future use. The company receives these deposits and allows interest on them at the 
rate of § per cent. per annum. In order to prevent the withdrawal of deposits without 
full and proper consideration, it has been deemed wise, in case of depositors desiring 
to withdraw before the end of the fiscal year, to permit them to do so by losing the 
accumulated interest thereon. 

The Beneficial Fund is also an institution which deserves some notice. It is 
supported by a contribution from each worker of 25 cents per month, unless it be an 
apprentice under eighteen years of age, in which case the amount is 15 cents per 
month. This secures a fund which is applicable to those who may be sick and unable 
to attend to business; $5 per week for five weeks in a year is paid to those over 
eighteen years of age; $3 per week to those under eighteen years. In case of death, 
$100 is allotted to those over eighteen years; $75 to those under eighteen. This 
fund has proved sufficient to meet all the purposes of the object for which it was 
created. 

The company, in the management of its business, has endeavored to furnish as 
much light and air as it is possible to obtain, with commodious quarters and latest 
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improved machinery (made in the factory by our own workmen) for the operatives, 
and a great deal of trouble and expense has been incurred in the effort to secure such 
surroundings for the comfort and health of the workpeople. Cleanliness is one of 
the laws of the place. Every department throughout the factory, no matter what may 
be the work carried on therein, is required to be constantly clean and tidy. 

Three years ago, in order to produce greater efficiency in the sizing department, 
an investment of 5 per cent. additional on the workmen’s wages was deemed 
advisable. This proved of such great advantage that the amount was increased to 10 
per cent. the second year, and this year to 15 per cent., and the efficiency of the 
department has increased 48, 60, and 80 per cent. 

A system of rewards for merit is prevalent throughout the factory. Workmen in 
all classes are liable to be benefited at Christmas by being the recipients of rewards 
for extra duty performed, for good work, or for good conduct throughout the year. 
These favors are largely paid in gold, several thousand dollars being disbursed each 
Christmas on this account. The prizes range from $100 downward; nothing less 
than $2.50 is given. 

Individual accounts are kept with all workmen in the place, so that, by actual 
comparison, justice without partiality is shown. 

The Union Mission Hospital, connected with the factory, is fully equipped with 
all modern appliances for the most effective work. Thousands of cases have been 
treated there during the past ten years. Its services are free and entirely under the 
control of the John B. Stetson Co. 

Many of our workmen have been in the employ of the company since its founda- 
tion, or from twenty to thirty years. Many of their sons and daughters are among 
the two thousand employees in our workshops. Our experienced hatters frequently 
find it convenient for their sons to learn the trade of their fathers, and apprentice 
their boys to the company. Under our system, we take on apprentices from time to 
time as required, each one serving the full four years, insuring excellent journeymen 
and finally expert hatters. 

These efforts as outlined have resulted, not only in the moral, social, physical, 
and spiritual uplifting of our employees, but also in great improvement in the quality 
and quantity of their work, and in substantial increase in the company’s business and 
profits. 


Divorces in Berlin and Elsewhere.—The number of divorces in Berlin has 
shown a marked increase since 1893. For the period 1891-93 the number of divorces 
per 1,000 married couples in the city was 3.5. For the period 1894-96 it was 4.35. 
For the year 1897 it was 4.71, and for 1898, 4.43. 

Divorces are far more common in Berlin than in Prussia asa whole. For Prussia the 
number per 1,000 marriages in force was: 1881-85, 0.67 ; 1886-90, 0.8 ; 1891-95, 0.87. 

The figures for Paris and Hamburg are very high, but not so high as those for 
Berlin. In Paris the divorces per 1,000 marriages in force were, for 1881-85, 1.9; 
for 1886-90, 2.08; and in Hamburg for these periods, 2.42 and 3.04. Per 1,000 
marriages solemnized during the period 1896-97 there were in Berlin 75.3 divorces and 
in Paris 67. Per 1,000 marriages in 1877-86 Vienna had 1.86 divorces, and Stock- 
holm, the “ Paris of the North,” had for 1871-80, 2.32. 

The increase in divorces is general, as shown by the following table of divorces 
per 1,000 marriages in force: 


Yether- 

France, | Sweden. Italy. 
0.25 | 0.04 0.25 0.13 
1876-80...... 0.32 0.06 0.28 0.12 
1881-85. . 0.42 0.41 | 0.07 0.29 
1886-go... 0.57 0.65 | 0.07 0.32 
1896-97 0.94 ©. 80 to 1899 | 0.12 


| 


In Italy the figures are stationary, and in Switzerland, where the proportion of 
divorces is greatest, there is diminution, the figures on the above basis, for four periods 
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of five years each, and a fifth of four years, extending from 1876 to 1899, being 2.2, 
1.88, 1.85, 2.12. 

Outside Switzerland only Denmark and the kingdom of Saxony approach these 
figures, the former with 1.71 for 1871-80, the latter with 1.56 for 1881—go. 

In Japan divorce is exceedingly common, depending only on the will of the injured 
party. There the figures on the same basis were for 1892-96, 14.87, and for 1897, 15.72. 

In the United States there are more divorces than in all the rest of Christendom 
together. The negroes largely swell the number. The legislation of the different 
states varies widely. According to Carrol D. Wright, there was in 1867-86 one divorce 
to every 11.32 marriages in Connecticut, one to every 30.83 in Columbia, 31.28 in 
Massachusetts, 20.65 in Ohio, 11.11 in Rhode Island, 19.96 in Vermont. 

The difference in the commonness of divorce in different countries is due chiefly 
to the creeds in vogue and the laws in force. The Greek church permits divorce 
according to the rule of Justinian. The Catholic church permits it on no account, 
not even for adultery. In France in 1884 “divorce counter to the will of the church” 
was introduced. In Berlin the number of divorces in 1894-97 per 1,000 marriages in 
force was, when the marriage was Evangelical, 4.61 ; when it was Catholic, 3.34; when 
it was Jewish, 3.15. Mixed marriages are much more likely to result in divorce. In 
Berlin, during the same years, the divorces per 1,000 mixed marriages in force were: 


2, 


Between Evangelical men and Catholic women - - - - - 6.48 
Between Catholic men and Evangelical women - §.49 
Between Christian men and Jewish women : - - . 10.00 
Between Jewish men and Christian women - 11.47 


Keeping in mind the differences of creeds, laws, and moral sentiments of peoples 
and of judges, an investigator of the causes of increase in divorces must turn to the 
grounds upon which divorces are granted. The figures in the following table show 
the number of divorces granted, upon each of the grounds named, in Berlin per 
100,000 marriages in force : 


1890-92 1893-95 | 1896-98 


| 

1885-89 
Adultery ......... | 111.6 147.8 154.6 
Malicious desertion ..... 60.9 60.9 72.5 
Renunciation of marriage 0.7 1.5 
Sickness, impotence ..... 0.5 0.7 0.2 0.4 
Insanity. . 6.2 | 5.2 5.0 | 7.7 
Plot, abuse, 25.3 14.2 29.4 | 39.8 
Criminal 11.9 | 11.7 19.6 | 21.4 
Disorderly life . . 0.5 1.7 1.5 | 1.3 
Destitution ........ 8.9 | 6.6 8.5 13.6 
Unconquerable stinks 14.9 18.6 18.9 | 10.0 
Mutual agreement .... 64.7 73-3 89.5 133.9 
Voidness of the marriage ..........---.... ‘ 1.4 | 1.2 0.8 1.0 
Total 345.0 308.0 384.0 458.0 


The increase in the total number of divorces falls mostly under the head “divorce 
by mutual agreement.”’ This proves that judges grant divorce more easily than for- 
merly. For the six years ending with 1898 the numbers granted on this ground were 
respectively 173, 302, 324, 416, 457, 390. Couples divorced on this ground are almost 
always childless. In 1897 and 1898 there was but one exception to this rule, and in 
that instance there was but one child. 

Adultery is also increasingly a cause of divorce in Berlin. In 1897-98 there 
were 985 divorces on this ground. In 491 cases the man was guilty, in 328 the 
woman, and in 166 both. 

In the United States 29,655 divorces in 1867-86 were investigated to determine 
whether intemperance were directly or indirectly the cause. Intemperance was 
proved in one-third of the cases. 

Children are the best preventive of voluntary divorce. In Berlin, 1897-98, in 
100 divorces the surviving children were as follows: no children, §4 per cent.; I 
child, 21.3 per cent.; 2 children, 13.8 per cent.; 3 children, 6 per cent.; 4 children, 
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2.6 per cent.; 5 children, 1.1 per cent.; 6 children, I per cent.; no statement, 0.2 per 
cent. In 1885 about one-fifth of the married couples in Berlin had never had a child. 
The largest number of divorces falls about the sixth or seventh year after marriage. 


In Berlin, 1895-98, per 100 divorces : 
Within 2 years of marriage were - - §.8 
Within 2-5 years of marriage were - 18.7 
Within 5-7 years of marriage were - - - - - - - 33-7 
Within 10-15 years of marriage were - 21.2 
Within 15-20 years of marriage were - - - - - - - 10,8 
Within 20-25 years of marriage were - - - - 6.5 
Within 25-30 years of marriage were - - - - 22 
After 30 years of marriage were - 1.1 
Divorce following close upon marriage is morally the most reprehensible. And 
such divorce has of late seriously increased in Berlin. During 1895-96, 4.26 per 
cent. of all divorces followed within two years of marriage; in 1897-98, 7.20 per cent. 
The ages of the divorced in Berlin, Paris, and all France appear below : 
BERLIN, 1897-908. Parts, 1896-97. FRANCE, 1896-97. 
Per cent. 
Men, Women, Men. Women. Men, Women. 
Under 20 years ......... 0.2 ae °.5 o2 1.1 
20-25 YCATS °.9 7.1 °.9 10.9 2.0 10.5 
25-30 years..... 12.0 19.5 11.7 26.2 12.1 22.8 
30-35 years. 24.4 24.1 28.5 26.9 24.2 24.5 
35-40 years. 23.0 19.8 26.9 18.1 24.6 18.9 
40-50 years. 27.2 20.8 22.6 13.0 25.7 16.5 
‘o years and over . 11.6 7-4 9-4 4-4 11.2 5.7 
Ot Stated... °.9 1.1 eee cece cose 
Of special sociological interest is the question whether divorces are oftener of iq 
those who married young or those who married late. The number of men and of women 1 
divorced in Berlin, 1892-98, who had been married at the ages given in the follow- 
ing table, was, to each 100 united in marriage at the same age during the same period, ' 
as follows: d 
Married. | Men, | Women. | Married, | Men. | Women, 
Under 20 years ......... 68.3 12.5 40-45 YeaTS.........4. 6.3 6.0 
20-25 8.8 6.9 45-50 years... ......... 6.4 6.7 
25-30 6.1 5.7 | 50-55 years ..... 5.1 5.7 
35-40 years 6.1 5-7 60 years and over...... 3.7 1.5 
The frequency of divorce increases with the size of the city. The following 
figures show the divorces per 1,000 inhabitants in French cities : 
1887-90 1891-94 1895-97 
Other cities with over 100,000 0.28 0.35 0.36 
Cities of 30,000-100,000 . 0.24 0.28 0.32 
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That many divorces could be avoided if the parties would wait longer before 
acting is illustrated by the fact that reunions of previously divorced couples annually 
take place. There were twenty-two such reunions in Berlin in 1897 and 1898. 

Divorce for the purpose of marrying a third person is utterly without moral justi- 
fication. The number of those who married within a year after being divorced were, 
in Berlin: 


| Whole Number 


Men. Women. of Divorces. 
2808 277 135 1,376 
285 152 | 1,482 
| 


That is, 20 per cent. of the divorced men and 14 per cent. of the divorced women are 
married to another within a year. Of these it is safe to conclude that the new mar- 
riage was the motive for the divorce. In 1898, 190 men and 76 women married 
another within six months after divorce.— Dr. FRIEDRICH PRINZING, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Socialwissenschaft. E. C. H. 


The Social Reality.—Intermental psychology is not all there is of sociology; 
and not ail inter-mental relations are social. Hate and misunderstanding are anti- 
social. Yet even these by their indirect and ultimate effects can extend the social 
bond. Directly or indirectly interspiritual action has social connection for its effect. 
How does this effect differ from this course? Or, does our point of view confound 
sociology with social psychology — which is, after all, only one case of individual 
psychology? And if they differ, what is the nature of the social reality? 

Social psychology studies only the subjective side of social facts. Collective 
psychology explains the social reality; but that reality includes the grouping of 
human organisms, not of disembodied spirits, and it includes the groupings of spirits, 
and not only the interspiritual actions that produce these groupings. Social psy- 
chology studies only spiritual relations of associates; there remain to be studied their 
corporeal relations, and their common relations with the soil and the forces of nature. 

Societies with their spiritual and corporeal elements are not mere collections, but 
systematic co-ordinations, and as such form an objective for a study having a method 
distinct from that of social psychology. Society is an object as real as matter is for 
the chemist or life for the biologist. But a sense of this reality has, unfortunately, 
suggested the idea of the social organism. To abandon that metaphor is not to lose 
that reality. The Nile or the Ganges is a reality, though its waters are constantly 
passing and renewed. A society is a reality, of a far higher kind, as its molecules are 
interrelated in ways vastly more numerous and more effective than are the molecules 
of water in a river, and in each soul-molecule of a society is an idea which is a 
more or less complete and exact reflection of the social whole. Society is not a mere 
arithmetical total, a sum of parts having only external relations. A sum is a unit only 
because its parts are thought together by some observer. But a chemically united 
whole, an astronomic whole, a solar system, a mechanical whole, a machine, and still 
more an organic whole, is a real objective somewhat. Likewise a social whole does 
not have to be thought of as a whole in order actually to exist as such. 

A sentiment, principle, or plan, at first individual and subjective, spreading and 
consolidating among associates, becomes an objective thing, it collides with the indi- 
viduality of each associate. And the states of mind of each, in proportion as he is 
influential, become objective, and real. Such is the social reality. Little by little the 
objectified idea may grow far too great to be lightly manipulated by an individual, 
as, for example, a religion or other social institution. It is no longer an individual 
thing, it has become a social reality. 

The social reality is a simultaneity and similarity of multiple cerebral impres- 
sions, produced by accumulation and consolidation of individual actions. It is built 
up of psychic states. The scattering of members which would dissociate them from 
an organism leaves them in a society so long as the psychic bond remains. A 
Frenchman at the antipodes of France is a Frenchman still. 
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In proportion as societies become civilized they become truly realized. In the 
same proportion, however, it becomes difficult, nay impossible, to formulate laws 
according to which their further evolution will proceed. Societies are not on this 
account withdrawn from the possibility of scientific study. I do not comprehend the 
importance that seems to be attached to that which is wholly explicable by laws and 
bylaws alone. Every series of repetitions formulated by a law began with a relatively 
spontaneous act upon which all the rest hangs as a chain upon its first link. These 
initial acts, far from being explicable by laws, alone explain the laws. This compels 
the further admission of the possibility of frequent intervention of initiations that are 
not primordial, of an ordinary spontaneity, autonomy, “liberty,” within the woof of 
the natural laws. Discussions of invention and imitation have on this account an 
interest not merely social. These facts belong to a vast genus, one species of which 
is the field for the discussions about determinism and liberty. Upon this problem our 
method of approach casts light. Liberty we need not understand in the scholastic 
sense of “arbitrary freedom.” Instead of freedom let us use the phrase “ originality,” 
“diversity.” Here we shall recognize a side of things that must be taken into account 
in order to explain, not history alone, but all nature. As to what one believes and 
desires, in a given environment, he is no more free than as to what he sees when he 
opens his eyes on a given landscape. And the idea of the radical diversity of persons 
explains the facts attributed to the scholastic notion of freedom. This diversity of 
persons is inexplicable, for it is that which explains everything. 

What, then, is society? It is not only the socia! spirit, but it is, first of all, the 
social spirit. Each of the special social sciences—of which general sociology is but 
the synthesis — embraces both a given order of interspiritual and a given order of inter- 
corporeal actions. The essence of social progress is rendering the interspiritual action 
more predominant compared with the intercorporeal. “Is not this social evolution: to 
multiply and diversify men's interspiritual action, while reducing and simplifying 
their intercorporeal action, and this by means of the more and more varied and power- 
ful action which they together exert upon the rest of nature, tamed and domesti- 
cated?” Let men stop fighting and enslaving one another. 

We can see the birth of societies beneath our eyes, not only in watching the 
development of the child, but also in observing the formation of a crowd. The people 
in the street are strangers mentally, but all hearts beat in unison at the cry of fire. 
The rabble becomes a monstrous being when Camille Desmoulius, mounted on a chair, 
shouts: “ Prendre la Bastille!’’ This first degree of human association (outside the 
family), the crowd, is always an affair of sympathy. Its essence is that which passes 
from man to men, and is expressed by similar acts, be they shouts, gestures, throwing 
of stones, or what not. It is useful to the herd of beasts or crowd of men that certain 
sentiments spread quickly. But its utility is not the sole cause of the development. 
Its utility is occasional, but the primitive pleasure of sympathy is constant. From 
this rudiment societies may vary to a maximum of numbers, territorial extent, duration, 
and cohesiveness limited only by the means of spiritual interaction, including speeds, 
tradition, writing, printing, the post, and telegraph. The characteristic of the city is 
less the number of its population than the closeness of their interrelations. 

“The social organism is only a metaphor, but the social spirit is a reality.” The 
tendency of civilization is to increase the predominance of the natural and general 
accord of minds.— G. TARDE, in Revue philosophigue, November, 1901. E.C.H. 


The Yakuts.— Professor Sumner has done a very excellent and serviceable 
piece of work in abridging, in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, the Russian 
work of M. Sieroshevski, who was for twelve years a political exile among the Yakuts. 
Without attempting an abridgment of this abridgment, it may be pointed out that 
the following passages on the productive and consumptive communism in property 
are an important contribution to our very indefinite knowledge of this subject, and, 
when we have in view the severe climatic conditions of the region inhabited by 
the Yakuts, they illustrate what seems to be a general psycho-sociological law, that 
crises or severe strains are favorable to the fixation of race habits: “ Among the 
Yakuts there are szés, or small groups not based on kinship so much as the con- 
venience of sharing food obtained in larger quantities than can be used by a 
smaller number. They formerly lived on droves of horses, and in that distant time 
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we must believe that the consumption on the spot of products which had been 
obtained from the droves or from hunting served as the external condition of the 
existence and size of a sid group At the present time, if a Yakut slaughters 
an animal, all the neighbors expect a share, and the viscera, fat, and meat are 
div vided into portions of different worth and distributed. To pass anyone over is 
The kumiss is spoiled in winter 
by the fooat and in summer by the heat, and it does not bear transportation, The 
Yakuts have never known how to preserve meat by drying or smoking. Hence 
it was in the highest degree convenient for them to live in groups of such size 
that the kumiss and the meat obtained from the cattle and horses should be used 
as soon as possible. They even have a tradition that horse thieves in ancient times 
tried to organize themselves into bands large enough to divide and eat up, in a 
night, the animals they had stolen The right of private property in the house 
evidently did not exist among the ancient Yakuts. Even now they are inclined to 
regard the dwelling as a common good. Anyone who enters may stay as long as he 
will. A traveler has the right, according to their notions, to enter any house at any 
hour of the day or night, and establish himself so as to drink tea or cook food, or 
pass the night. The master of the house does not dare to drive out, without some 
important and adequate reason, even one who is offensive to him. T 
sions of the Yakuts are the U/us, the Nas/eg, and the aga-ussa (= 
reallotments of land between the Naslegs within the same Ulus occur frequently; 
between the aga-ussa of the same Nasleg still more frequently; and between the 
allotments of the same aga-ussa almost every year, with the purpose of equaliza- 
The Yakuts say that the allotments to the Naslegs, within the Ulus, 
ought to be readjusted every forty years. The allotment is made by an assembly of 
all the officers and head men. Within the Naslegs the reallotment takes place at unde- 
fined periods, when some new necessity arises; for instance, from the necessity of 
setting off a glebe for the church, or when meadows have been spoiled by a freshet. 
. Individuals are constantly asking for a readjustment of allotments, upon all 
sorts of pleas. Leaving out of account the bits thus added or subtracted, it may 
be said in general that individuals dispose of their allotments without limit of time, 
and even give them in inheritance. In the north a certain part of the meadows is 
apportioned to certain homesteads. These are regarded as the inalienable property 
of the householder. Only gores and strips which lie farther off, or are purposely left 
for that purpose, are subject to division. By means of them equalization is brought 
Pastures and woods are almost everywhere in the undivided use of all 
the inhabitants of a locality, without regard to the aga-ussa or Nasleg to which they 
belong. It is true that rich men in many places have divided among themselves 
separate cattle ranges out of the common lands, and have fenced them, but their s# 
comrades look upon such land-grabbing with disfavor, and if the rich man dies or 
loses influence, they try to break down his inclosures and throw open the land again. 
There is a strife of interest between cattle-owners and tillers; the latter inclose their 
lands; the former drive their cows home three times in the day. The inclosures 
make this journey longer. In general, the s#+ group reconciles itself to the individual 
disposal of a plot of land which has been won by clearing woods or meadows, or of 
mowing lands obtained by drying up swamps and ponds, when it has been established 
by prescription, and even if the appropriated land is made inheritable, provided that 
the plot is not large and is all utilized by the owner. But if the size is great, or 
the owner rents any of it, the s# asserts its rights. The only question then is whether 
the owner has won back from the land a remuneration for the labor and capital 
expended by him upon it. Often they undertake large clearings or drainages com- 
munally. Those who have a share in the land thus won are, first, those who lived 
there before; then all the aga-ussa of a Nasleg in proportion to their share in 
the work and their need of land.”—“The Yakuts,” abridged from the Russian of 
SIEROSHEVSKI, by W. G. SUMNER, professor of political science in Yale University, 
revised and completed by M. SIEROSHEVSKI, in Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XXXI, pp. 65-110. W. I. T. 


The Individual and Society.— Is a society simply a group of individuals, and 
are all social facts to be explained by the character and activities of individuals in 
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their relation to external conditions, or have social facts their own peculiar and irre- 
ducible characteristics, and ought one, consequently, to attribute to society an inde- 
pendent reality? This question is a very general one, and is often treated both 
directly and by implication by sociologists. Upon the answer of this question depends 
much of social theory, even on its practical side. It will be of both theoretic and 
practical interest, therefore, if it can be shown that each of the answers commonly 
given has a relative value, but that neither is absolutely and exclusively true, and that 
it is necessary to seek the truth in a synthesis in which each finds a place. 

The common characteristic of all social facts is that they are relative to the action 
of man toward man. The terms of the relation are the individuals; the relation itself, 
that is to say, the interplay of activity between the terms, constitutes the social char- 
acter of the fact. The individual is the content and the social the form of this rela- 
tion. From an unanalytic point of view the one appears no less real than the other ; 
the problem of explaining and reducing apparent differences has not arisen. There 
is no question as to how the social fact, being, on the one side, a fact of a class of its 
own, appears at the same time as Jecomposable into elements which may harmonize 
or which may oppose each other. When, however, we undertake to analyze the social 
fact, a duality appears, the individual on one side and the social on the other. The 
opposition which exists in practice is not only a fact to state, but also a problem to 
solve. There is the task of surmounting this dualism and discovering the common 
measure of these different elements. Just here a special difficulty comes in. The 
habit of analysis is a sort of tyrant. It emphasizes the opposition which it is its func- 
tion to reduce. For analysis, the two concepts of the individual and society are very 
distinct, and in practice they are very precisely opposed, but it is impossible to pass 
from the one or from the other when one wishes to render an account of the whole 
psychological or social reality or to conceive the ideal ends which correspond to these 
two objects. Consequently the more radical solutions are the more easily perceived. 

The tendency is to suppress one of the terms or retain it only on condition that it 
can be stated in terms of the other. Either society is sacrificed to the individual or 
the individual to society. The sole reality is put now in the individual, now in the 
grouping of individuals. There are two general philosophical directions of thought, 
realism and idealism, and this gives us four classes of theories: (1) realistic individ- 
ualism ; (2) idealistic individualism ; (3) realistic view of social reality; and (4) ideal!- 
istic view of social reality. For the realist the individual is the living body and 
psychologically instinctive, being known in its relations with the material world. For 
the idealist the individual is the moral personality defined by its ends and tendencies, 
rather than by its structure and relation to the environment. To the realist the social 
reality is simply the emsemd/e of institutions. To the idealist there is a social con- 
sciousness with its own proper ends and with rights more inviolable than those of the 
individual. 

The criticism of all of these theories is that they attribute a distinct existence to 
elements which have no separate reality. The metaphors of language give a seeming 
reality of their own to these abstractions, and the social theories based on them are to 
some extent mythical. Society has no other reality than that which we attribute to it 
when we see in masses refusing to seek out the elements. Neither does the individual 
have an independent existence. It is in the combined and reciprocal activities of a 
number of individuals that we should look for the social fact. The social group is 
not a synthesis posterior to its elements and reproducing their character. It is a 
primitive synthesis as necessary to its elements as they to it. The social and indi- 
vidual ends are indissolubly bound together. The ideal individuality is not an end in 
itself; it is the most apparent and, for us, the most important condition of the action ; 
it is the means which we employ in order to clarify and vivify this solidarity of nature 
which is our point of departure, and which is transformed and idealized, but not 
annulled, by the formation of personality. These negative conclusions are not offered 
as a positive solution of the problem, nor does it exclude new hypotheses. It does 
establish certain limits within which attempts should be confined.—M. BERNEs, 
“ Individu et Société,” in Revue phtlosophigue, November, 1901. 

R. C. A, 
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